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NOTES. 


One of the gravest of the possible causes of friction 
between Russia and England has been removed. The 
terms of an agreement between the two Governments 
have been settled defining the respective rights of 
Great Britain and Russia in the matter of railway 
extension in China. It is a final settlement, and may 
be expected to clear the way for a good understanding 
between the two countries for some time tocome. Lord 
Salisbury is sometimes acting when people imagine he 
is doing nothing. 


Lord Beaconsfield once said we owed our greatness 
to our habit of talking politics after dinner. The habit 
has its dangers, as Captain Coghlan and the United 
States Government have discovered. It is curious 
how one man (or one nation) may steal a horse, and 
another may not look over a hedge. Had an English 
officer made Captain Coghlan’s speech (if such a thing 
is conceivable), or had a German officer made it about 
England, there would have been war. But the 
Americans are treated by the world like spoiled 
children, and as the Germans don’t seem to mind the 
choleric Captain, there is no reason why anybody else 
should. We do not however envy Captain Coghlan 
his position, from which the only escape is by accepting 
the imputation of insobriety. 


Mr. Rhodes has not got the guarantee he originally 
asked for, as we pointed out some time since would 
probably be the case; still he will be in a position 
on Tuesday to address the shareholders in the Char- 
tered Company in a quite cheerful tone. The confi- 
dence shown in him by the City is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the public appreciation of his work, which 
the failure to get all he wanted, but can hardly 
have hoped for, from the Government, does 
not at all invalidate. He will now go back to Berlin 
with hands greatly strengthened. No longer will the 
Kaiser be able to say to him ‘* What is the use of your 
talking to me about concessions for your railway, until 
you can show me you have got or can get the money to 
build it?” The Kaiser will see that in England for 
projects of imperial significance money can be obtained 
without the aid-of Government. 


The American forces in Manila seem at length to 
have tackled the situation with a resolution which has 
left the Filipinos no alternative but surrender. In 
the fighting at Guingua and Calumpit the losses 
on both sides were necessarily severe, but the 
Americans won in each case largely by dint of indi- 
vidual daring. Little though we respect the motives 
which have actuated the United States in the campaign 
waged impartially against Spain and her rebel depen- 
dencies, as between the combatants in the Philippines 
our sympathies must be with the Americans. The 
Filipinos had to be beaten, even though the process 
involved practical destruction. America had gone too 
far to withdraw, and Aguinaldo has recognised the 
fact. In this he is as astute as, to do him justice, he 
has shown himself throughout. The United States 
appear to have escaped the trial and waste of a 
guerilla war. 


The axiom that the great waterways of Europe shall 
be free avenues of commerce has been reiterated by 
nearly every treaty during the century. But the 
Congress of Berlin, in commissioning Hungary to 
make an open door of the Iron Gates, somewhat 
relaxed this principle of modern international law. 
Everyone was agreed that the rocks and shallows 
between Orsova and Turnu-Severin were an intolerable 
obstacle to enormous commercial possibilities, but 
when the new works were inaugurated with all pomp 
and circumstance in 1897, it was foretold that the 
outlay would long remain unremunerative unless 
practically prohibitive dues could be collected. This 
warning is now finding justification, the Hungarian 
Government having proposed to levy, from the First of 
May next, an impost of 10 kr. on ships’ tonnage and 
go kr. on every ton of merchandise passing through 
the new canal, coal, stones and similar goods being. 
alone admitted at a lower rate. 


This has naturally provoked a loud outcry among the 
riparian States, who perceive that they will be worse off 
than they were before the construction of the works. 
Roumania detects jealousy of her grain exports, Servia 
espies a new blow at her pig-trade, Bulgaria, Germany 
and, most significant of all, Austria are up in arms. 
If it were merely an attempt to obtain a quick return 
on her expenditure, Hungary would still be defeating 
her own ends. But the obvious design is to impede 
instead of developing the navigation of the Danube, 
and to perpetuate her position as commercial dog in the 
manger. Moreover, it is too soon to grasp profits, for 
the works are still incomplete and navigation has by 
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no means yet been opened up. Even when it is, a 
far more moderate impost must be conceded, and it will 
be borne in mind that the present demand is eight and 
a half times the rate of the tolls at the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal, which is fifty times as long and cost nearly five 
times as much to consgruct. Hungary is violating the 
spirit if not the letter of treaties and can only harm 
herself thereby. She is strong enough.to compete 
under fair conditions, and need not despair, even without 
undue favour, of constituting Budapest the great com- 
mercial port of Central Europe. 


Detailed information respecting the Spanish elections 
makes it clear that, despite unusually unctuous 
promises, the Government has resorted to even greater 
lengths of corruption and intimidation than any of 
its immediate predecessors. Voting papers have been 
concocted, falsified and destroyed, adverse electors 
have been arbitrarily detained and terrorised wholesale, 
the doubtful or indifferent have been bribed, cajoled, 
and overawed by civil guards, and all with a cynicism 
rarely rivalled even in Spain. Like a dishonest 

ambler, the Government has submitted to occasional 
Scenes of no importance in order to inspire confidence, 
but even this has been done so grudgingly that none 
have been deceived. It is, however, by no means 
content with its prowess and is reduced to inventing 
fresh Carlist plots in order to stimulate the flagging 
zeal of its partisans. Meanwhile Don Carlos remains 
at Venice and Don Jaime at Warsaw. 


A very inaccurate version of the state of Gibraltar 
finds currency and even some ministerial endorsement. 
No doubt accommodation is limited upon the Rock 
and many of the older houses might be rebuilt 
with advantage. But the drainage is by no means in 
a reprobate condition, for Sir Robert Biddulph, an ex- 
ceptionally energetic and conscientious governor, has 
long been devoting special attention to its perfection. 
It is largely due to his efforts that the Rock has 
attained to its present satisfactory sanitation, which 
compares most favourably with that of Malta, and offers 
a very striking contrast to the traveller arriving from 
Spain. At the same time he is fully alive to the short- 
comings of the ‘‘Scorpions” and other undesirable 
denizens, for whose control or, if possible, removal, 
additional powers would be useful. The eloquent fact 
remains that no other station is more popular both 
with British officers and men, and surely they are 
sufficiently fastidious. If there is any superfluous 
energy at the Colonial Office, let it be devoted to the 
regeneration of Malta, which remains a death-trap of 
the most scandalous kind. 


In a country where the influence of a single man is 
at the root of nearly every administrative success, the 
late Sir R. Warburton stood high among the true rulers 
of India. A singular combination of qualities deter- 
mined the sphere of his usefulness. Half Afghan by 
birth, being closely related on his mother’s side to the 
Amir, educated in England, holding a commission in 
the Royal Artillery and afterwards in the Indian Staff 
Corps, speaking the languages of the frontier men as 
one of themselves and endowed with the insight, 
sympathy, and strength of character without which 
no man can lead and rule wild tribes, he found on the 
North-West frontier a field for his talents which alone 
fitted him as he alone fitted it. 


For over sixteen years he ruled the Khyber and its 
lawless people in the true Eastern fashion, as patriarch, 
judge, and general—conciliatory where concession was 
harmless, and unbending where peace and order de- 
manded stern authority. He created the Khyber Rifles 
out of the bandits who preyed on the traffic with Kabul 
and employed them to keep the dreaded pass as safe 
and open as a turnpike road. There is little doubt that 
the course of events which ended in the Tirah Campaign 
was unfortunately influenced by the approach of his 
retirement. The end of his career is characteristic of 
another aspect of Indian service. Superannuated at a 
crisis of supreme importance, he left the wild frontier 
life with a tardy and inadequate acknowledgment of 
his services, to die in the quiet obscurity of South 
Kensington. 
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The history of canal irrigation in the Panjab shows 
what may be expected from the great project now 
undertaken on the Nile. The six great canals treated 
as productive works have so far cost about six millions 
sterling to construct. Last year they irrigated 5,214,000 
acres which produced crops valued at ten millions 
sterling. They yielded a net revenue equal to 10} per 
cent. on the capital outlay and they have not yet 
reached their full extension. The Chenat canal opened 
in 1892-3, and still unfinished, already pays over 7 per 
cent. It has brought under cultivation a vast area 
which was practically uninhabited waste six years ago, 
and which now supports a prosperous population of over 
200,000 souls and yields each year crops which exceed in 
value the whole cost of the canal. Among the settlers 
is a military colony of deserving veterans whose 
progeny will add to the fighting strength of the military 
classes. 


Western Australia is before us in regulating by 
law the hours of labour for shop assistants, but the 
Act is too recent yet for reports as to its operation. 
In the colony, however, the proper line has not been 
taken. Shops are to be closed between certain hours 
of the morning and night ; with some extensions for 
special trades, such as chemists. This limitation re- 
stricts freedom in business too much; the better way 
is to fix a maximum number of hours per week, during 
which shops may be open, leaving shopkeepers to 
choose their times within that limit. Somewhat similar 
is the principle adopted in the Colonial Act for women, 
young persons and children, who are not to be kept 
in or about a shop for more than 48 hours a week 
exclusive of meal times. 


No one will accuse the Government of undue preci- 
pitancy in deciding to subsidise the Pacific Cable scheme. 
Downing Street appears to have hesitated in order to 
weigh the alternative proposed by the companies whose 
lines connect England with India and Australia. But the 
idea that an all-British line to the Antipodes via the Cape 
and Mauritius would serve the same purpose as the 
Vancouver to Queensland project was demonstrably 
false. The Pacific Cable is essential on Imperial grounds 
because in war-time it will be available in the event of 
the Eastern lines being cut. The apportionment of 
the cost has not probably been finally settled. At 
present four Australian colonies agree to contribute 
four-ninths. But if Australian Federation becomes a 
fact at an early date a more equitable arrangement 
would be that Australia, Canada and Great Britain 
should each accept responsibility for a third. 


Mr. Balfour’s grip of the problem of London govern- 
ment is quite remarkable. Hitherto, he has not been 
credited with any particular interest in London questions, 
so naturally was not supposed to know much about 
them. Either way—whether this was a mistake or 
whether the interest and erudition now displayed have 
alike been got up—the credit to Mr. Balfour is about 
equal. To master the intricacies of so peculiarly com- 
plicated a subject in a short time is a real intellectual 
feat. Mr. Balfour was the only one to see that Mr. 
Stuart’s amendment, so far as it was not a mere ques- 
tion of a name, was inconsistent with the constitution 
of London as acounty. To treat as district councils 
localities of the population and rateable value possessed 
by the defined areas is a much more fictitious pro- 
ceeding than their constitution as boroughs. Grant 
that they are not boroughs exactly on all fours with pro- 
vincial municipalities, that the Government proposal 
involves anomalies ; but so must every London scheme, 
for London is itself an anomaly without parallel and 
without precedent. 


How little the Radicals care for the improvement of 
local government in the metropolis is seen from the 
drift of their amendments, all of which were in the 
direction of diminishing from the locality’s importance. 
This goes to the very root of the matter. The only 
chance of better government is better men, and the only 
chance of better men is more important local authorities. 
To lower them, whether in name, or in extent of area, or 
in number of population (and the Opposition tried each 
in turn) is a move directly retrograde. Nor can excuse 
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be found in any possible danger to the dignity of 
London asa whole The County Council preserved, 
that question, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, does not 
arise. Ifthe Government could have seen their way to 
enlarge some of the local areas, and to increase the 
maximum of population to 500,000, for our part we 
should have been glad. The fate of the ladies still 
hangs in the balance. 


Surely the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s answer as to 
the Australian protest against the proposed increase in 
the wine duties, even if right in the principle of its 
policy, was needlessly unsympathetic, in fact was 
almost vindictive in its tone. Very marty, and they 
a steadily growing number, will think Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach was wrong in principle. There can be 
little doubt that if anything in the nature of imperial 
federation can be brought about at all, it will be on 
trade lines. A cut-and-dried comprehensive scheme is 
probably impossible ; but opportunities occur from time 
to time for taking a step in that direction ; and this, in 
our view, is one of them. In point of revenue, we 
should lose little by remission or abatement in favour of 
the Australian wines. Of course, your orthodox free 
trader will shudder at the idea of colonial wine getting 
any advantage over that from foreign countries ; but 
the faithful of that flock are diminishing. And what harm 
does the colonial duty on wine do either to English 
consumers or growers ? 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ponderous attempts 
to make fun out of the Primrose League inevitably 


suggested a contrast—suppose Lord Rosebery or Sir’ 


William Harcourt had been there instead! Sir Henry’s 
polemics leave the impression of one who feels that he 
is expected to make fighting speeches, but has not 
much fight in him. Of course, he had nothing new to 
say ; he could only advise a return to the stale old paths 
of hostility to the Church and political revolution—the 
Liberal creed of thirty years ago. Again he had 
nothing to say of the legitimate social reforms, on 
which most working-men are as intent as they are in- 
different to political changes. It is natural that Sir 
Henry should learn nothing from modern working- 
class movements, for he is entirely ignorant of them ; 
but surely he should remember the lesson of the Welsh 
Church Bill. 


When Mr. Chamberlain remarked that the Govern- 
ment would not rest till they had done ‘‘ something ” to 
relieve the aged poor, we pointed out that ‘‘ something ” 
may come near to nothing. It has come nearer than we 
expected. The whole question has again been practically 
shelved. The number of the new committee—17—and 
the terms of the reference are conclusive. The compo- 
sition tells the same tale—of the House of Commons 
memorialists only three or four have found seats—and 
now that Mr. Chaplin is made chairman, it is obvious 
what we may expect. Of the whole transaction, it is 
superfluous to say anything except that Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain are probably not responsible—certainly 
not mainly so. 


Presumably Mr. Chaplin’s fitness for the post of 
chairman consists in his logical powers, which he 
recently displayed in his speech at the Press Club 
dinner, when he claimed a great triumph over the 
prophets of evil from his volte-face in favour of the 
conscientious objector, because the number of children 
vaccinated was likely to show an increase. Due to 
what? Exactly the provisions in the Bill which did 
not in any way involve the volte-face objected to, and 
which the objectors cordially supported. Possibly a 
better explanation of the choice of Mr. Chaplin may 
be found in the great leisure afforded him by the pre- 
occupation of Parliament with the London Bill, which 
any other President of the Local Government Board 
would now be piloting through the House. If the 
Government can so well gauge his abilities in one 
capacity, why can they not in another ? 


The easy passage of the Secondary Education Bill 
through the House of Lords is now a foregone conclu- 
sion. Not a single amendment has so far been moved, 
while criticism from neither side has been destructive. 
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We doubt the religious difficulty, in the way of free 
inspection of denominational schools, turning out so 
great as the Archbishop of Canterbury apprehended. 
We believe in fact that the Government in order to 
render inspection efficient will have to make it free in 
the long run. Technical committees’ funds are already 
in many cases pledged up to the hilt; the great 
public schools which are willing to be inspected for the 
sake of others will ‘‘ gib” at paying for it as well. 
The Bishop of Winchester made a good point in 
insisting on the necessity of filling the inspectorate 
with men of the highest educational qualities. There 
must be no suspicion of nepotism about the new 
department such as hangs unpleasantly about South 
Kensington, to judge by Lord Balcarres’ report, the 
fairness or accuracy of which we are not in the least 
disposed to question. 


The case against the London School Board and its 
claims to give Secondary education has moved on another 
stage. On Wednesday last the auditor sat to bear 
objections from ratepayers. Mr. Hales of the Camden 
Science and Art School elected to bell the cat by 
attacking the megalomaniac policy of the Board. He 
had little difficulty in showing their theory of a legal 
minimum was really a theory of indefinite expansion, 
which would enable them to institute any instruction 
they pleased, secondary, technical, and even univer- 
sity. In opposition to this ‘‘ tache d’huile ” theory he 
made out a strong case to show that the field of educa- 
tion within which the Board had right to spend grants 
or rates was strictly confined by the limitations of Acts 
and Codes. The matter was then adjourned till 17 May 
for the School Board to reply. But there is no doubt 
that this is only a preliminary skirmish, whichever way 
it may turn, and the matter will have to be fought to a 
finish in the Law Courts. 


Unquestionably, 42,198,250 is a large sum; but a 
new Thames Tunnel is also a big thing. It is not the 
large outlay on equally large works that the public, 
even the rate-paying public, object to; it is when they 
have nothing to show for their money that they object. 
So there will probably be no outcry against the London 
County Council’s decision of Tuesday last to apply to 
Parliament next Session for power to construct a tunnel 
under the Thames for foot and carriage traffic between 
Rotherhithe and Shadwell. The northern approach 
will be situated about midway in the distance measured 
in a straight line between the Tower Bridge and the 
Blackwall Tunnel, and will be in close proximity to the 
S. Katharine’s Docks and the London and the Regent’s 
Canal Dock. The southern approach at Rotherhithe 
will be near the Surrey Commercial Docks. The total 
length of the tunnel and approaches will be about 
14 mile. The large majority in favour of the scheme 
was drawn from both parties, we are glad to see. 


A very curious, and as yet unexplained, medical 
fact is brought out in the most recent statistics of 
the Registrar-General of Births and Deaths. While 
in London the average mortality from phthisis at all 
ages of both males and females is higher than it is 
outside, yet in London females and males alike between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty-five, but especially 
between fifteen and twenty-five, die from phthisis less 
rapidly than they do in the provinces. Males however 
are not quite so favoured as females. Better hospital 
treatment might be suggested as the cause were it not 
that the happier condition only attaches to the younger 
classes of patients. We may hope that the general 
improvement shown by the figures points to a truer 
appreciation of the fact that phthisis is largely a pre- 
ventible disease. 


‘‘ The Queen was the head of the Church as she was 
the head of the Courts and the Army ”—this is not the 
statement of an ignorant local preacher, but of Mr. 
J. W. Mellor, Q.C., M.P., addressed to a great meeting 
of churchmen held in Liverpool last Monday. It is false 
historically ; grotesque legally ; and offensive theologi- 
cally: yet one need not doubt it was sincerely spoken. 
An educated man would: be ashamed to exhibit sucb 
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ignorance on any other subject, but where the Church 
is concerned, there is no shame in an.opponent. We 
are aware that Mr. Mellor was posing as the Church’s 
friend, but a public man, who makes mistakes so gross 
and so misrepresents the position of the Church, even 
with intent to benefit her, is none the less the Church’s 
opponent. 


In one of Black’s novels, if we remember right, a 
naughty little boy can think of no worse torment for 
his sister than to hold her down and make her ‘‘ say a 
sweer.” For a certain order of mind oaths have a 
wonderful fascination; and we have no doubt that Dr. 
Parker, as he bawled out his ‘‘goddams” from the 
pulpit of the City Temple, ‘‘snatched a fearful joy” 
from the mere articulation of such wicked words. We 
can imagine the thrill of terror, relieved by ‘‘ loud 
cheers,” which ran through the godly audience, as they 
heard princes, potentates and peers denounced in what 
is supposed to be their own language. Of course Dr. 
Parker thought that he would shock and surprise the 
world. But we are neither shocked nor surprised, 
for we always regarded this reverend person as a self- 
advertiser, with no ideas, and the forcible-feeble vocabu- 
lary of atub-thumper. Otherwise, he must have seen 
the inevitable failure rhetorically of invoking damnation 
upon anyone from a Christian pulpit. Nor would he 
have made a panegyric on Cromwell, a racing man and 
owner of racers, the vehicle for a denunciation of similar 
tastes in Lord Rosebery. 


It costs sixteen francs in France to be ‘‘a danger to 
the country.” After paying for the prerogative you 
may continue your mischievous career. Thus licensed 
and allowed, the Patriots, Pretenders and Anti-Semites 
will conduct their campaigns with greater violence and 
venom than ever. Their trial was a farce : interrupted 
by patriotic proclamations from MM. Jules Lemaitre 
and Francois Coppée, and by their supporters’ indecent 
applause. Nor was the ‘‘ magnificent roaring ” of M. 
Jules Guérin less successful. He admitted his violence, 
employed only on occasions, however, when traitors 
had shouted ‘‘A bas la France.” Where? In the 
streets, in brawls. But M. Guérin’s memory plays him 
false. No such cry has ever been uttered in Paris 
during the two years’ storm that has raged around it. 
It must have been ‘‘A bas Drumont,” or ‘A bas” 
himself. 


In his youth M. Drumont was ‘“ protected” by Jews, 
the protégé of a kindly family. Yet the whole race is 
‘‘grasping and malicious,” and ‘the curse of the 
country.” So that the coming generation may grow 
up instilled with contempt and hatred for his foes, M. 
Drumont has prepared a number of gratuitous gifts for 
kinder-gartens and schools ; picture-books with rollick- 
ing poems, easy to spell. Each proclaims the Jew a 
swindler and thief. Each is cruel. Each is vile. But 


- M. Drumont sends them on demand, paying the 


postage; as many, and as much, as you like. 


It has been said that the generalities of politics and 
literature favour Oxford men, but the accuracy and 
thoroughness required of the lawyer favour Cambridge. 
What are the facts as to the judges, taking the House 
of Lords and the Supreme Court together? In the 
House of Lords five are Oxford, three Cambridge, three 
Trinity College Dublin, two of Scotch Universities, 
and one, Lord Field, of no university. In the Court 
of Appeal two are Oxford, three Cambridge, and one 
London. The Chancery Division of the High Court 
has two Oxford men, one Cambridge, one London 
University, and one from King’s College, London. In 
the Queen’s Bench Division four are Oxford, one Cam- 
bridge, two London, one Trinity College Dublin, and 
one Glasgow. The other five are not University men, 
but some of them have studied in Paris, Berlin, or 
Geneva. Lord Russell, included in the House of Lords, 
is from Trinity College Dublin, the President of the 
Probate Division Oxford ; and Mr. Justice Barnes, his 
colleague, Cambridge. So that of forty-one judicial 
dignitaries of various rank there are fourteen Oxford 
men, nine Cambridge, four Dublin, four London, and 
three from Scotch Universities. 
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THE FEDERATION OF AUSTRALIA. 


W!th the passage of the Federal Enabling Bilf 
through the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales the last obstacle to its ultimate enactment has 
been surmounted. This result, it is true, has only been 
achieved by the creation of twelve new members of the 
Council, which looks like a constitutional coup d’état. 
But on this occasion probably the end justified the 
means; at any rate the end has been attained. The 
Bill has now to be submitted to the people of New 
South Wales ; if they accept it, as no doubt they will— 
for the provision requiring a favourable vote of at least 
80,000 has been cut out—the other colonies—with the 
possible exception of West Australia—will follow suit ; 
and not later than next year, it may be confidently ex- 
pected, the Imperial Parliament will formally constitute 
a federated Australia. The event is one that may well 
be famous in history. The Australian commonwealth 
will have a part to play in the world ; and the instru- 
ment under which it is to be constituted is a matter of 
more than academic or transitory interest. 

Australian Federation is, of course, federation under 
the Crown; and the nominal head of the Executive will 
be a Governor-General appointed by the Queen. In 
accordance, however, with the familiar English practice, 
the Governor-General will do anything but govern ; the 
real Executive will be a Ministry dependent on the 
Federal Legislature. That, at least, is what is intended ; 
it remains to be seen whether it will be realisable in 
fact. The Legislature is to be composed of two Houses, 
framed on the American model. Inthe one, the House 
of Representatives, the federating colonies will be 
represented in proportion to their population ; in the 
other, the Senate, they will be represented equally. 
Thus, in the former House New South Wales for example 
will have twenty-five members, and South Australia five; 
in the latter, each will have six. It is about this point 
of the constitution of the Senate that the fiercest con- 
troversy has raged. To understand the isspe, it must 
be remembered that two of the colonies—New South 
Wales and Victoria—have at present an enormcus pre- 
ponderance in population and wealth over the others. 
This preponderance they are anxious to preserve under 
the Federal scheme, while the smaller colonies are 
equally anxious to protect themselves against it. A 
similar situation arose at the foundation of the American 
Republic and was met by the now familiar compromise 
which admitted the principle of equality in one House of 
the Legislature, and the principle of numbers in the other. 
But the Australians are unfortunately democratic to an 
extent and a degree which would have shocked the 
American fathers. To them the right of the majority to 
rule is aright divine. They find it apparently difficult to 
conceive that any other principle might be, has been, or 
can be admitted in politics. And the Federal idea of an 
equal representation of unequal States presented itself, 
to the people of New South Wales and Victoria, as some- 
thing unnatural, ifnot blasphemous. On the other hand, 
in the case of the smaller States, democratic enthusiasm 
was tempered by the reflexion that the untempered rule 
of the majority in the new commonwealth would involve 
their own political annihilation. They therefore in- 
sisted on an equal representation in at least one House 
of the Federal Legislature. In principle they were un- 
doubtedly right ; a federation which should swamp the 
smaller States would be no federation at all; and 
it is to the credit of the common sense and good 
temper of the older colonies that they have finally 
acquiesced in a compromise. At the same time it 
must be admitted that in the practical working of 
the Constitution the point is not likely to be one 
of much importance. Judging from the experience 
of the United States it is not upon State rights 
that political controversies will mainly turn; and in 
any case, considering the jealousy that exists between 
New South Wales and Victoria, a combination of these 
two colonies in the House of Representatives against 
the rest is not a very probable occurrence. Moreover, 
in view of the rapid changes in the distribution of 
population that may be expected to take place in the 
Australian continent, it is impossible to foresee which 
of the colonies in the future may have the advantage 
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if there is to be a Federation, the federal principle 
ought somehow to be. expressed in the structure of the 
Government ; and in deciding that it shall find expres- 
sion in the Senate the Australians are following the 
best precedents. 


But now arises another point. It is intended under 


‘the Constitution that the Ministry shall be responsible 


to the Legislature. But the Legislature is composed of 
two Houses, and a Ministry cannot well be responsible 
to both, for there is no reason to suppose they will 
agree in composition. The difficulty is one that does 
not arise in the United States, for there the Executive 
is independent of the Legislature, and there is no ques- 
tion of responsibility to either House. In Canada 
there is a responsible Ministry ; but then the Senate 
is a body of nominees, and consequently is subordi- 
nate to the House of Representatives. Constitution- 
ally, the nomination is in the hands of the Governor- 
General ; but he acts under the advice of his Ministers, 
with the rather absurd result that the Senate in 


‘effect is a creation of the party chiefs of the 


other House. A few years ago it was asserted 
that all but nine of its seventy-eight members had 
been nominated by a single powerful Minister. <A 
House so composed can hardly be credited with very 
much dignity or power, and in fact the Senate appears 
to count for little in the government of the Dominion. 
At any rate, there is no doubt about the predominance 
of the House of Representatives. Out in Australia the 
situation will be different. The smaller colonies from 
the first have protested against the subordination ot 
the House which represents the principle of equality 
to that which represents the principle of numbers. 
{It was even suggested that the principle of cabinet 
government should be abandoned, in favour of the 
Swiss plan of the election of the Ministry by both 
Houses. This idea, however, was not seriously 
entertained ; and the Constitution, as at present framed, 
is intended to embody the principle not only of respon- 
sible government, but of government responsible to one 
House, the House of Representatives. With this end, 
the Senate is forbidden to initiate or amend money 
bills. It may be doubted, however, whether the result 
in view will really be attained. The Senate will bea 
strong body; far stronger than the Canadian Senate, 
for it will be elected directly by the people ; stronger, 
perhaps, than the House of Representatives, for 
its members will be representatives at large for 
their respective States, while those of the other 
House will be chosen by small single-membered con- 
stituencies, and subject to innumerable local influences. 
The Australians rejected nomination for the Senate ; 
they rejected also the American plan of election by the 
Legislatures; apparently on the ground that such 
devices are undemocratic. It is a pity the Australians 
were not a little more undemocratic ; the infusion of an 
hereditary element might have helped them out of some 
of their difficulties more successfully than the expedient 
ultimately adopted. Perhaps they did not see that 
by insisting on direct election by the people they 
were giving to the House which they are apparently 
inclined to regard as the less popular of the two, 
exactly the popular lines it requires to make it 
powerful. Competent observers believe that the Senate 
in fact will draw to itself the ablest and strongest men 
in the country. If so, is it likely to acquiesce in the 
position of inferiority to which it is apparently des- 
tined by the terms of the Constitution? The fact is, that 
the Constitution embodies two mutually incompatible 
priaciples ; the American one, of a practical equality 
between the two Houses of Legislature; and the 
English one, of responsible government, which involves 
the preponderance of one House. The preponderance 
is intended to rest with the House of Representatives ; 
whether it will rest there in practice remains to be seen. 
It may be that responsible government will break 
down; if so, it is difficult to see what will take its 
place. But the English mind is as fertile in practical 
expedients as it is barren of logical constructions. 
Somehow or other, no doubt, the Constitution will be 
made to work. That it may work to the honour and 
welfare of Australia and the Empire will be the sincere 


‘wish of all observers at home. 
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UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION. 


| death of Sir John Mowbray naturally raises the 
question of University representation. The Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge and Trinity College 
Dublin each return two members to the House of 
Commons ; London University has a member all to 
itself; while the Universities of Edinburgh and S. 
Andrews are combined into one constituency return- 
ing one member, and those of Glasgow and Aberdeen 
into ancther. The qualification of a University voter is 
not residence in a particular spot for a certain number 
of months, but the possession of the degree of Master 
of Arts; and the election is not conducted in the usual 
way by canvassing agents, meetings, and speeches, but 
by the circulation of voting papers. Indeed as the bulk 
of the electors are not resident in the constituency, but 
are scattered all over the kingdom, it would be im- 
possible to work the contest on the ordinary, vulgar 
lines. Canvassing, of course, there is; but it is done 
in a discreet, intellectual way bydons. The University 
member enjoys unquestionably great privileges. Having 
no constituency in the ordinary sense of the term, he 
has none of the harassing duties of a member to 
perform. He never, for instance, visits his constituency, 
officially that is; and it is a breach of etiquette to 
address his constituents, except at election times, and 
then not by word of mouth. He is not asked to 
subscribe to cricket and football clubs or to local 
charities ; and he escapes the terrible corvée of public 
dinners. On the other hand, the University member is 
at a certain disadvantage, if he is ambitious of political 
fame. He is not in touch with a popular electorate ; 
it is very difficult for him to gauge the feeling of his 
constituents on any given question; he lacks the 
stimulus of public meetings ; and, unless he has won 
his spurs in other fields, he is not listened to in a demo- 
cratic House of Commons with the same respect as the 
member for an important working-class borough. 

The theory of University representation is pretty 
much that of the ingenious Hare, who proposed that 
constituencies should be formed out of groups of 
voters having identical or similar views, quite irrespec- 
tive of their place of residence. Of course the scheme 
was impracticable, as these paper constituencies could 
never be worked, except by a central bureau of wire- 
pullers. But community of ideas is obviously a more 
rational basis for the formation of an electoral unit than 
local propinquity. That is doubtless the reason why 
University representation is such an offence to those 
who call themselves progressive ; it is a survival of the 
days when votes were weighed as well as counted, and 
when the mere occupation of four walls for a twelve- 
month was not considered a guarantee of moral or 
mental fitness for the privilege of voting. In the bare 
and level plain of democracy, where, as Mr. Lowe 
said, ‘‘ Every ant’s nest is a mountain and every thistle 
a forest tree,” the Universities are an intellectual oasis. 
Theirs is the only franchise which is founded, not on- 
the mere fact of stationary existence, but on having 
passed a certain examination. It is an anomaly, and it 
is based upon the assumption that the degree of Master 
of Arts is as good a title to civic power as the receipt of 
weekly wages. But neither the fact that it is an 
anomaly, nor the intellectual arrogance implied in the 


‘qualification, is the strongest argument against Univer- 


sity representation. The English people care very 
little about anomalies and theories of representation, 
and a good deal of arrogance is tolerated from Oxford 
and Cambridge, because they are still regarded as the 


‘nurseries of our aristocracy. By far the most insidious 


argument for the disfranchisement of the Universities is 
that their electors have not consistently used their power 
to return to the House of Commons men of intel- 
lectual distinction. ‘* We would be quite willing to let 
an exceptional franchise stand, if it returned us ex- 
ceptional men. But what is the use of conferring this 
exceptional privilege upon dons and country parsons, 
when they elect narrow-minded nobodies or party 
hacks?” So argues the more intelligent Radical, and 
it must be admitted that he has something to say for 
himself. 

Modern Parliamentary government dates from 1783, 
and in that period we can only recall four really dis- 
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tinguished University members, Mr. Pitt, Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Lowe. That is not a 
large number for a century, and it is remarkable that 
all four were pure politicians. Things have changed 
somewhat during the last few years, and in Mr. Lecky 
and Professor Jebb we have University members of 
intellectual distinction outside the field of politics. Sir 
John Gorst’s political misadventures too often make us 
forget that he was third wrangler, and that he is therefore 
fully entitled to represent Cambridge. Without wishing 
to hurt anybody’s feelings, it must be said that the 
representation of Oxford has, for a very long time, left 
much to be desired. The Oxford graduates have now 
an opportunity of restoring the prestige of their 
University by choosing the right man. Will they 
rise to the occasion? There is one gentleman whom 
we trust that they will not choose, we mean Sir William 
Anson. The Warden of All Souls is a distinguished 
jurist, a clear and cogent writer on his own subjects, an 
admirable chairman of quarter sessions, and a successful 
vice-chancellor. But he is not a Tory, and we trust 
that for once at all events a Liberal-Unionist may be 
found ineligible for office. The government of Ireland 
is a very important question, but it is not the most 
important question for Oxford. There are plenty of 
cther constituencies to whom the defence of the Union 
may be entrusted. The member for Oxford University 
has other and very different interests to conserve, and 
it is essential that he should be a Tory, and, of course, 
a strong churchman. He must obviously be either a 
‘rising hope,” or a mature success: he should be 
either a statesman (potential or actual), or a scholar, 
who might develop into an educational authority in the 
legislature. Why should not Oxford be bold for once, 
and risk something on the die? Why should she not 
choose a young man, of good academic record and high 
parliamentary promise, to champion in the future the 
causes, which are not those of the Philistines, but which 
lie so near her heart ? 


THE FUTURE OF MOROCCO. 


Ts unseemly outburst, which greeted Major 
Spilsbury’s acquittal at Gibraltar, seems to have 
found a thoughtless echo in this country. Irresponsible 
scribes and ignorant politicians have represented it as, 
in some unexplained way, an imperialist triumph over 
African barbarism ; they are as jubilant as schoolboys 
over the implied ‘‘ sell” for the Sultan of Morocco ; and 
some of them are for going on to press forgotten claims 
to compensation at his hands. The affair is, however, 
of sufficient signiticance to merit more serious treat- 
ment. The ‘‘Tourmaline” expedition was not even on all 
fours with the Jameson raid. It possessed no intrinsic 
importance and would not have induced, for an appre- 
ciable period at least, any but the private profits of 
speculators. Even so, we are naturally aware, it 
might have merited countenance with an _ ulterior 
* national objective. But our diplomacy would soon 
find itself in pretty quandaries if every armed 
bagman were permitted to constitute himself the 
arbiter of our political future. In this case the 
preliminary warning addressed to Major Spilsbury 
and Co. by the Foreign Office should have sufficed to 
deter a patriotic citizen from embarrassing his country. 
In view of the continuity in British foreign policy, 
maintained even under undesirable Ministries, it is 
dangerous to seek to see too far ahead with a pre- 
judiced eye. That Major Spilsbury’s obstinate action 
was impolitic as well as illegal is proved by the judg- 
ment passed upon his subordinates at the Consular 
Court at Tangier, where each aspect of his conduct was 
carefully weighed, and it is discouraging that the good 
effect should now be neutralised, in obedience to 
thoughtless clamour, by a jury of ‘‘ Scorpions.” 

The right and actual attitude of Great Britain in 
Morocco is really not difficult to appréciate. Our 
rivals for the reversion of that Empire—France most 
conspicuously of all, but the others also in a less 
degree—cling to traditional methods of bluster and 
menace. Grievances are for ever being fostered, and 
extravagant compensations demanded to prepare an 
eventual foothold and inflate prestige by humiliating 
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the Sultan. The history of Moorish foreign policy 
has resolved itself into a mere catalogue of conflicts 
against political and commercial intrigues. Major 
Spilsbury took it upon himself to play this game off 
his own bat, and he did it with a certain ingenuity, as 
the Sultan’s effective administration of the Land of 
Sus is sufficiently debateable to furnish an aggressor 
with a very plausible case. But as we are pursu- 
ing precisely opposite tactics, he was foredoomed 
to bring either himself or ourselves into trouble. 
Our aim has been and must be to make a friend of the 
Moor and teach him to regard us as his surest support 
against the more precipitate ambitions of others. So 
far, our efforts in this direction have been attended with 
very satisfactory results. French attempts at enlist- 
ment near the Algerian frontier have been put down 
with true medizval thoroughness ; foreign spies have 
been firmly but courteously turned back; and the 
pecuniary demands of our rivals have been relentlessly 
beaten down with all the astuteness which has been 
bred through generations in the bazaars. Meanwhile 
a happy understanding of the British character has 
been engendered. The Moors have learned that we do 
not put down our foot unnecessarily or hastily, but 
that, when we do put it down, we mean business. If 
we are constrained to demand an indemnity of £10,000, 
it is because we are entitled to it, and we are not to be 
put off with £5,000, nor even with £9,999. The con- 
sequence is that they respect us, and their respect 
approaches as near to regard as can that of a fanatical 
people towards a race and a religion which it has been 
taught for centuries to despise. The Mecca pilgrimage 
affords an unique opportunity for the interchange of 
opinions among Moslems, and those who return to 
Morocco with the proud title of Hajji, in itself a passport 
to exceptional influence, have much to tell of the satisfac- 
tion of their coreligionists under our rule; and mean- 
while it is no far cry to Algeria and Tunisia, where 
bitter resentment is evoked among the Mohammedan 
population by plundering and blundering, the outraging 
of sentiments and the subversion of hallowed traditions. 

The Moors cling to their independence, and they are 
like to maintain it in the face of the longest odds for 
many a long day. The shortcomings of their admini- 
stration, even when judged by European standards, are 
by no means so gross as interested observers have 
sought to represent them. But the dependence of their 
despotism upon the character of their despots 
leaves many possibilities open, and it is always 
to be remembered that, should anarchy supervene, 
it would be our duty as proved administrators 
of Moslem peoples, as well as our advantage, being 
a naval power, to occupy the Empire. While 
maintaining friendship for the ever charming Moor, 
and cherishing the memory of his services to 
civilisation in the Middle Ages, we must let it be clearly 
understood that we will tolerate no other claim to his 
inheritance. Apart from the fact that Tangier was 
Catharine of Braganza’s dower, apart even from the 
immense riches, both mineral and agricultural, which 
lie fallow in Morocco, it is out of the question that the 
sacrifices we have made to retain and perfect Gibraltar 
as the key to the Mediterranean shall be stultified by 
the presence of a serious rival on the other side of the 
Strait. The subjugation of Morocco will be a tough 
task, not to be undertaken in a hurry, but the establish- 
ment of other influences there would be so serious a 
blow to our naval supremacy and our imperial future 
that it behoves us to exercise the most vigorous vigi- 
lance. And men like Major Spilsbury, however bene- 
volent their motives may be, must not be permitted for 
one instant to jeopardise our paramount interests. 


S. PAUL’S AND THE NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


- HE discussion in the House of Lords last week arising 

from Lord Wemyss’ question about the decora- 
tion of S. Paul’s was not only a remarkable evidence of 
the state of feeling in that chamber, but it led toa strong 
and unanimous expression in the Press of universal 
dismay at the scheme in progress. The last trimmers 
fell into line with as good a grace as they might, and 
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since then the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings has sent in its laggard protest. Why this 
Society, whose office it is to exercise vigilance in such 
cases, Should be the last to awake and thus saunter 
in the rear, we do not understand; but better late 
than never. It is necessary to emphasise this 
unanimity, because sceptical observers like Lord Salis- 
bury and some of the writers in the papers, who have 
not closely followed the course of events, have spoken 
about the ‘‘controversy,” or indulged in generalities 
about the divergence of tastes and the impossibility of 
agreement in matters of this kind. In this case there 
has been no controversy. Nota voice has been raised in 
defence of the decorations under the dome, nay the 
eminent artist who, we were told, was going to ‘‘ come 
together and stick up for Richmond,” if he has indeed 
stuck up, has been neither visible nor audible. Sir 
William Richmond’s numerous friends have kept silence, 
as they would not have done if they approved his work, 
and the published protests have given but a feeble idea 
of the indignation or regret common to all who have 
been to see the church for themselves. 

The Dean and Decoration Committee have now, we 
are glad to say, shown some recognition of the force 
of adverse opinion. They have agreed to meet a 
strong deputation from the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, they have discontinued the stencilling, and Lord 
Brownlow’s communications on behalf of the committee 
are couched in most conciliatory terms. We do not 
wish to embarrass the negotiations now proceeding, but 
we must point out that the concession made is some- 


thing of asham. Unfortunately in many of the articles. 


written on the subject the stencilling only has been 
insisted on, and the statement that this had been 
suspended was taken as a complete satisfaction of the 
public demand for arrest of the decoration. Thus 
several papers remarked that the discussion in the 
House of Lords came a day too late. Nothing 
could be more erroneous or fatal than this idea. 
The cutting of panels in Wren’s stonework and the 
fixing of glass ornaments goes on as before, and 
will be a much more difficult thing to remove and 
repair. The concession then is a sham concession, 
and the public will do ill to go to sleep again under 
the comfortable delusion that the battle is won. The 
tussle is only beginning, and in a matter of this kind, 
where compromise is fatuous, all who have conviction 
of the reverence due to a great artist should insist that 
the whole disfigurements under the dome be swept 
away. This is the irreducible minimum. We have 
suggested that truce may be declared to the mosaics 
in the choir, and even to the disagreeable quarter- 
domes under the cupola, but nothing above these 
should be tolerated. It should be noted that yet 
another disfiguring feature besides those already 
described was included in the scheme. This was an 
iron railing to be continued through the Cathedral on 
the level of Wren’s ‘‘ attic” above the piers. There is 
no motive for such a railing unless to enable visitors to 
examine the projected mosaics more closely, once again 
at the cost of Wren’s architecture. The pretext for it 
was a piece of railing in Wren’s structure which does 
not cut the attic, but fences in certain windows. We 
take for granted that no one now proposes to carry the 
scheme of mosaics further; there is only question of 
how much is to be removed. 

An issue, which we have not so far touched upon, has 
been raised in some quarters over these S. Paul’s de- 
corations, and that is the desirability of taking the 
fabrics of cathedrals and historic churches out of eccle- 
siastical hands and putting them in the care of some 
body to be constituted by Parliament. Canon Newbolt 
referred to this with some bitterness in his sermon at 
S. Paul’s last Sunday. The proposal was, he said, 
to take these buildings from the hands of those who 
““knew and loved them,” and hand them over to secular 
hands that would treat them asmonuments and museums. 
Such action in France, he added, had resulted in 
gaudy, meretricious, and unsuitable decoration.”” We 
will not insist on Canon Newbolt’s oblivion of the fact 
that what has given rise to the proposal here is just 
such ‘‘ gaudy, meretricious, and unsuitable” decoration 
at S. Paul’s. But we agree that there is little hope of 
any body being constituted by Parliament that can be 
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trusted to treat churches with greater taste or discre- 
tion than those already in charge. In this wonderful 
time of ours the descendants of great connoisseurs in 
the House of Lords dare hardly pretend to have a taste 
in art; the assumption would be thought an affectation ; 
‘* We may be taken,” said Lord Ribblesdale, ‘‘ to repre- 
sent the man in the street,” and the remark was re- 
ceived as an obvious one. We know what to expect 
in the House of Commons when an esthetic ques- 
tion is discussed. All this we grant. We cannot 
expect ecclesiastical bodies to rise above the general 
level of taste, nor is it easy to invent any efficient 
substitute for their defect. But what we may beg of 
them is to recognise their own notorious deficiency, and 
to be chary to an extreme of adding any decoration 
whatever to buildings whose art they do not profess to 
understand, however much they may ‘ know and love 
them.” It is the miserable history of our century that 
love and attention have done more to ruin and destroy 
the remains of Gothic architecture than all the ages of 
neglect and contempt. And just when the general 
conscience is becoming dimly enlightened as to this 
mischief, it breaks out in a new place in this attack on 
our great Palladian temple. 

A proposal of a somewhat different character, but 
not unrelated, is now before the House of Lords in 
Lord Camden’s Bill for preventing the altering ot 
anything in the shape of a national monument in a 
cathedral or national church at the discretion of the 
capitular bodies without the sanction of the Crown by 
Order in Council to be laid before Parliament. If the 
provisions of this Act could be extended to the buildings 
themselves we should have a useful stay or veto upon 
rash schemes. Whether or not this is feasible, it is in 
every age only the vigilance of lovers of art acting 
upon public opinion that really safeguards such monu- 
ments from mistreatment ; and Deans and Chapters in 
their own interest, as well as that of buildings com- 
mitted to their charge, ought at least to give those 
outside a chance of approving or condemning any new 
scheme. The probability is that anything new will be 
bad, and if the Dean had done what, as we pointed out 
last week, the Decoration Committee originally pro- 
mised in justice to subscribers to do, exhibited models 
of the scheme to public criticism, all this necessary but 
disagreeable agitation might, as it would, have been 
forestalled by a general veto. 


HEROES AND HEROINES IN FICTION. 


EW forms of affection are, as a rule, more fatal to 
their objects than is that of the novelist for those 

of his characters whom he admires. Even the greatest 
of writers, whilst they animate with pungent life and 
individuality such of their men and women as they 
regard with critical coolness, leaving the reader to 
applaud them or condemn them as he pleases, no sooner 
take any of their creations under their own special pro- 
tection, and obtrude them on the reader as selected 
objects of sympathy, than in place of living beings 
they give us empty abstractions, or living beings who 
are remarkable for their weakness rather than for their 
strength. This is a fact which is, we need hardly say, 
most strongly exemplified in avowed heroes and 
heroines. One of the reasons of the singular strength 
and truth which distinguish the male characters in 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair” is to be found in the 
writer’s own description of that work, which he calls, 
as a second title, ‘‘A Novel without a Hero.” But 
though it is a novel without a hero, it is not a novel 
without a heroine. The true heroine, in Thackeray’s 
eyes, is Amelia; and Amelia is a young lady who alien- 
ates the admiration of the reader in precise proportion as 
she excites that of the author. Dickens’ affection for his 
characters is even more fatal than Thackeray’s. Peck- 
sniff isa man. Tom Pinch is a phantom. The same 
thing shows itself throughout the novels of Scott. 
Lovel has no reality if we set him beside the Anti- 
quary; nor has Miss Wardour, if we set her beside 
Miss Grizel Oldbuck. Few novels, in some respects, 
are more interesting than ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister ;” but 
Wilhelm, as a man, has no distinct character. He can 
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hardly be said to have any independent identity. We 
might multiply examples indefinitely, but these few are 
enough. Indeed the fact to which we refer is so notori- 
ous that it hardly requires proof. 

But though the truth of what we have said is notori- 
ous, the explanation of it is not generally recognised. 
The comparative failure of novelists in drawing heroes 
and heroines, is due to two distinct causes—in some 
cases to one, in some cases to the other. One of 
these causes is simple enough, being neither more nor 
less than the fact which is clearly illustrated in painting 
—that of all human characteristics the most difficult to 
portray is beauty. For one man who can make 
beauty characteristic, ten men can make ugliness. The 
novelist, moreover, far more than the portrait-painter, 
is, in the case of characters he desires to flatter, tempted 
to suppress defects, and with far more serious. conse- 
quences. And he is so for this reason—that whilst 
many faces exist which are practically without blemish, 
or whose blemishes, if they have them, are not essential 
to their expression, the moral nature of no one is 
devoid of grave imperfections ; and these are invariably 
so essential a part of the character, that if they are 
suppressed or ignored, the vitality of the portrait is 
destroyed. 

But there is another reason, far more important than 
this, to which the want of vitality in heroes and 
heroines is due. This is the fact that, in a man’s novel, 
the hero, and in a woman’s novel, the heroine, is often 
not so much a chatacter as a point of view: and when 
this is the case, the absence of individuality is not only 
inevitable, but is essential to the author’s purpose. 
The hero or the heroine is a husk into which the author 
slips the reader; and the husk must be of a shape 
sufficiently devoid of peculiarities to allow readers of 
various figure to occupy it. This husk forms a kind 
of disguise in which the reader is submitted by the 
author to a certain series of experiences, or has his 
eye directed by the author to certain events or problems. 
Most of Scott’s heroes are personages of this descrip- 
tion; and, in a very marked manner, so also is 
Withelm Meister. Waverley is merely the reader wit- 
nessing, and to a certain extent participating in, a 
picturesque historical movement. Wilhelm Meister is 
merely the reader, interrogating life like a philosopher, 
under Goethe’s guidance. Any full and vital represen- 
tation of either, which made his character distinctly 
different from the reader, would have prevented him 
from fulfilling his true literary function. It would have 
prevented the reader’s personality from coalescing with 
his. Such heroes are necessarily not objects of interest, 
as the other characters are; but they are representa- 
tives of the mind that feels the interest. 

Anyone who considers what is implied in this fact 
will be led by it to realise many things which criticism 
too often forgets. In fiction, just as in painting, every- 
thing must be drawn from some definite point of view, 
and drawn in accordance, more or less complete, with 
certain rules of perspective. Sometimes the point of 
view is that of the author, or of the ideal and detached 
spectator. Sometimes it is the point of view of this 
or of that character. It must be either the one or 
the other. It is impossible to describe, as it is to paint 
a landscape, without reference to a pair of eyes viewing 
it from some given spot. In fiction these eyes may be 
either the author’s own, or those of one of his characters. 
Most authors are constantly moving from one point of 
view to the other. The author for instance who de- 
scribes a lonely landscape, from which the day is slowly 
failing, necessarily describes this as seen from some 
given spot by himself. He calls some hills remote, 
some valleys dim and bewildering, because his own 
station is remote from the one, and prevents his seeing 
into the other. But if he introduces into this landscape 
a traveller whose movements he is going to follow, he 
will instinctively begin to draw his pictures through the 
traveller’s eyes, not his own. He will speak of the 
uncertainties of the road, or of mysterious lights in 
the distance, when the road is uncertain and the lights 
mysterious, only because the one is not familiar to the 
traveller, and the origin of the other is unknown to him ; 
and the subsequent events will, either in part or wholly, 
be described in terms of the traveller's own experience. 
Doors wilt be closed till the traveller passes through 
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them. Men will be strangers till the traveller makes 
their acquaintance. 

Nor does this hold good of scenery and incidents only. 
It is equally true with regard to morals, manners, and the 
whole complexion of life. The way in which these are 
represented, indeed the possibility of representing them 
at all, depends on their relation to some supposed 
person, viewing them from some definite moral or 
social stahdpoint. A character like Mrs. Gamp, for 
example, as represented by Dickens, is drawn, and could 
be drawn only, from the standpoint of a person whose 
breeding and education are superior to those of Mrs. 
Gamp herself. The principal touches by which Dickens 
describes her would be meaningless to anyone who saw 
her from the standpoint of Betsy Prig. So again as to 
morals, nearly all the events of life have a tragic or 
serious, and a light or comic, aspect, according to the 
point from which we elect to view them, or the manner 
in which, when contemplating them, we focus the mind's 
eye. Thus a drunken scene to Dickens is nearly 
always comic ; whereas the same scene, in the hands 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, were he to become a novelist, 
would appear as a lugubrious tragedy; whilst if the 
same intrigue were described by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, and by a contributor to the ‘‘ Vie Parisienne,” 
though the two accounts might be obviously accounts 
of the same incident, nine-tenths of the details men- 
tioned in each would be different. The two writers 
would be dealing with the same fragment of life; but 
they would be seeing it from different positions, or their 
eyes would be focussed differently. 

Anyone who will consider these facts will perceive 
that a work of literary art, constructed merely with 
reference to artistic principles, is an impossibility. 
Every novel, every picture of life, however much the 
writer may keep his own personality in the background, 
implies on the writer's part, and demands on that of 
the reader, certain moral, religious, philosophical, or 
social judgments; and can be understood only by direct 
reference to them. In other words, art for art’s sake 
is a chimera. All literary art is didactic, not neces- 
sarily because it recommends certain points of view, or 
directly advocates this or that judgment ; but because, 
in order to receive from it any intelligible impression, 
such and such a point of view has to be occupied by 
the reader, and such and such judgments have, pro- 
visionally at all events, to be adopted by him. 


CANADIAN MILITARY FORCES. 


(Caname has in Major-General Hutton an energetic 

commander of its Militia, and one who, through 
holding a similar post in one of the Australian colonies, 
has had experience of the work. The picture he draws 
of the Canadian army is, to say the least, gloomy. 
Certainly there are the makings of a fine force. 
Physique and military spirit are all that could be 
desired. But these advantages are counterbalanced by 
an utter lack of organisation, and of officers com- 
petent to undertake staff duties. There are military 
schools in abundance; but the training they supply is 
not sufficient. It is satisfactory to know that a course of 
instruction in staff duties is proposed at Kingston 
Military College, and that fourteen officers have already 
been selected for the initial course. In the case of the 
artillery, reorganisation is especially necessary. It is 
armed with modern guns, but its officers do not 
receive the scientific education their work demands. 
General Hutton very properly points out that there 
should be a well-qualified field officer of the Royal 
Artillery to command the whole. Musketry training 
likewise is defective. But it is proposed to organise a 
system of instruction at Ottawa similar to that given at 
Hythe. The Canadian Militia as now constituted is not 
an army. It is merely a collection of units of varying 
size with no staff, no organisation, and none of those 
departmental services which are necessary for the 
mobility of an army. Neither are there sufficient stores 
—with the exception of tents and blankets—to place 
any considerable body of troops in the field. Moreover 
military stores are in the keeping of civilians. Indeed 
the civil branch generally, as in England, has usurped 
many of the functions of the military, with the result 
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that the General is placed in the unenviable position of 
ane with reduced powers, still responsible for every- 
ing. 

At the head of affairs is a Government department 
presided over bya Minister of Militia and Defence. 
The Militia Act now in force was passed by the 
Dominion Parliament in 1886. Under it the force 
consists of all the able-bodied male population between 
the ages of 18 and 60, who are not disqualified or 
exempted by law, and who are British subjects by birth 
or naturalisation. But in the case of a levée en masse 
all who are capable of bearing arms may be required to 
serve. The order in which men can be called upon is 
classified under four heads. The first class comprises 
all those between 18 and 30 who are unmarried or 
childless widowers. The same conditions apply to 
those between 30 and 45 who form the second class: 
while the latter, if they have children, form the third 
class. The fourth class includes all between 45 and 
60. The exemptions however are numerous. ‘There is 
an active and a reserve force. The former includes 
both land and marine troops—although at present there 
are none of the latter—and the period of service is 
three years. The reserve on the other hand consists, 
with the exceptions already alluded to, of all the 
remaining male population between 18 and 60. The 
enrolment of the Militia is made in each company 
division by the captain, who by actual inquiry at each 
house makes up his roll with the names of persons 
liable to serve. If, when the active Militia is called up, 
a sufficient number do not volunteer, those enrolled in 
the first class decide by ballot who are to serve, for 
_by law all are liable to do so. Eventhen those selected 
can provide substitutes ; and, if the latter are not them- 
selves called upon to serve, the former are for the time 
being exempt. The supreme command is vested in Her 
Majesty, but can be exercised by the Governor-General 
as her representative. In case of war the Act provides 
that Her Majesty may place the Militia or any part of it 
under the orders of the commander of her forces in 
North America, whose headquarters are at Halifax. 
The force is limited to 45,000 men; and the period of 
drill is from eight to sixteen days a year. Pay is given 
for this service. In December, 1898, the active Militia 
was 35,173 strong, bnt only 25,296 men were trained or 
partially trained during that year. There are 90 odd 
battalions, 9 cavalry regiments, 18 field and 40 garrison 
batteries, divided into twelve military districts. Each 
is under a Deputy-Adjutant-General, whose appoint- 
ment is permanent. The various units, therefore, 
are very weak. In addition there is a permanent force 
fixed at a maximum of 1,000, of which there are at 
present exactly 865 : with them are combined schools of 
instruction. It is composed of two squadrons of 
cavalry, one garrison and two part-garrison and part- 
field batteries, and four companies of infantry. They 
are enlisted for three years, and the officers have to 
pass through Kingston. They form the nucleus of 
a regular army and, in addition to performing garri- 
son and other duties, serve as practical schools of 
instruction for the Militia. Physique, discipline and 
esprit de corps are admirable in the permanent 
troops, which are well commanded. But the in- 
struction given to the Militia is very elementary, and 
the standard of knowledge in the permanent forces 
is not equal to their responsibilities. Needless to say 
this is not owing to any lack of zeal on their part. 
It is simply due to want of opportunity. Much 
good is hoped to result from the interchange of 
a Canadian and Royal Artillery battery. But for 
this purpose the Militia Act would have to be amended 
both as regards the instructional duties of the per- 
manent troops and their liability to distribution 
amongst various units in war-time. Hence it follows— 
if this interchange can be arranged—that the Imperial 
troops would have to take over those duties. More- 
over two Canadian batteries would have to be amalga- 
mated to furnish the field battery required. The 
difficulties in the way, though great, are not insur- 
mountable ; and it is to be hoped that the idea will be 
carried out. Considering the fact that Canada has a 
frontier of 3,260 miles bordering on a greatcountry, which 
may soon become a great imperial power, it is little short 
of a danger to the Empire that the forces of Canada 
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should not be better organised. Moreover at present she 
spends in proportion less on her defences than any 
other great country in the world. The Canadians are 
imbued with a splendid sense of loyalty and patriotism, 
and it is lamentable that such sentiments should not 
be turned to better account. It is useless to talk 
of increasing the force until that at present in ex- 
istence fulfils modern military requirements. .It is 
important that all corps should train annually for a fixed 
period, and that all should be of uniform strength. 
The report points out that this change could be effected 
gradually, and that corps could at first be combined 
into provisional units, while still retaining their identity. 
General Hutton emphasises the necessity of embodying 
the whole of the active Militia, and forming it into 
brigades and divisions; an arrangement which would 
afford him an opportunity of personally judging the pro- 
ficiency of corps and commanders. A Militia naval 
brigade too should be formed, while steps should 
be taken for the naval defence of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. The Militia Act generally needs 
amending, for the existing system is cumbrous and 
antiquated, and the General’s position is anomalous. 
Originally the force was only intended as a supplement 
to the British troops garrisoning Canada. But for 
nearly thirty years the latter have been withdrawn, and 
thus the whole responsibility of national defence now 
falls on Canada alone. Yet the system remains the 
same. A small increase might with advantage be made 
in the permanent troops, so as to bring them at least up 
to the strength of complete units,-and thus facilitate 
their interchange with Imperial troops. But still better 
would it be to form a battalion of Royal Canadian 
Guards, who would occasionally do duty in London or 
Windsor—a glorious example for the other great 
colonies to follow. New South Wales has made a 
tentative beginning by sending over a contingent of 
Lancers who will spend the next six months at 
Aldershot. 

It is said that the Minister of Militia has accepted the 
report, and that he is determined to do all in his power 
towards creating an army worthy of Canada. But 
any reorganisation scheme should be regarded from an 
Imperial as well as from a Canadian point of view, 
and we hope that the Dominion Legislature will 
further this object. Still General Hutton should 
set to work cautiously, and take warning by the fate 
which has overtaken the well-meant efforts of his pre- 
decessors. Reforms so far-reaching — although so 
sound and moderate—as he suggests will take long to 
accomplish, and will involve increased expenditure—a 
matter which he does not enter upon in detail. Under 
ordinary circumstances it is only by years of patient toil 
that an efficient army can be made. His efforts are in 
the right direction. But any precipitation—or even too 
much talk—might ruin the whole project. Rightly or 
wrongly the senior officers have been brought up 
under the present system; and it is a hard task to 
eradicate from the mind of man the lessons learnt in 
youth. Still harder is it to fight against passive 
resistance. 


DAFFODILLIA. 


HICH are the fairest flowers in the world? An 
unprofitable, an unanswerable question, surely, 

if there ever was one. Who is to ascend the seat of 
judgment and decide the matter for us? Shall we give 
ourselves into the hand of the naturalist, or the artist, 
or the poet, or the lover? Innumerable are the fancies 
that will cross one another and confound us beyond all 
hope of settlement, the moment we put to ourselves the 
problem. If we are wise, we shall cease vain com- 
parisons, and go down on our knees, like Linnzus 
before the gorse, merely to thank God for all these 
marvellous works of His hand. The spring, the 
summer, the autumn, the winter come and go, each 
bringing us some timely blossom or berry, which, as 
we hold it in our hand and meditate on its exquisiteness, 
seems incomparable. ‘‘Omnia tempus habent,” cries 


the Preacher contemplating the vicissitudes and order 

of the world, ‘‘ cuncta fecit bona in tempore suo ””—"* te 

everything there is a season,” ‘‘He hath made every- 
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thing beautiful in his time : ” and there is the conclusion 
of the matter. 

But at the moment we are writing it is springtime : 
and in spring it goes hard indeed to deny supremacy to 
the Daffodil, the flower beloved of poets out of memory, 
that moved Herrick to his tenderest mood, whose 
‘* golden hosts” set Wordsworth’s heart dancing with 
glee—the Daffodils, of which Shakespeare tells us in 
perhaps the loveliest flower passage of all English 
literature, 


** That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


The winter rigours have spent themselves, the birds 
have chosen their mates and are a-building, the very 
winds, even when they blow boisterously, have that 
ring of life and hope in them so different from the rage 
and sobbing gales of autumn: yes, but the boughs are 
still bare, the earth is still barren, when these harbingers 
of Flora’s pageant, ‘‘ beneath the trees,” or in the 
meadows, 


** Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way,” 


spring up to gladden us. These homely blossoms, 
were they indeed not one half as bright and dainty as 
they are, would perforce engage our affections, compel 
our praises, out of sheer gratitude. Lent-lilies our 
forefathers called them, and appropriately enough ; yet 
not assuredly as penitential flowers or for any touch 
of gloom about them, but rather as ‘‘ annunciation ” 
lilies, gay heralds of Easter, restorative blossoms 
instinct with the promise of resurrection, of renewed 
life and happiness, for nature and humanity. Let 
Wordsworth again interpret for us— 


**A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ” 


he cries. There are flowers which are for pensiveness 
and tears, for adieux and memory: but the Daffodil 
comes clad in the sun’s own livery, bidding us lift up 
our heads and rejoice. 

We have but just spoken of these golden creatures as 
‘*homely ” blossoms, and some of our readers looking 
round on our nurseries and flower-stalls may naturally 
start at the epithet, and say that it is surely the most 
inappropriate in the world. Well, for many a long day 
past, for fifty years or so, man’s art no doubt has con- 
cerned itself much with these blossoms, has wrought 
strange marvels with them, at last has set them incon- 
testably amid the very aristocragy of flowers. Fifty 
years ago away in Yorkshire was Mr. Backhouse, in 
the south was Mr. Leeds, enamoured of their beauty, 
prescient of their possibilities, patiently and un- 
known to one another with .curious art raising 
strange new forms, large and splendid. Then into 
their labours, some three decades since, entered an- 
other enthusiast, Mr. Peter Barr, to carry on their 
work, to develop it to finer issues, to infect the 
world, if one may so say, with his own enthusiasm, 
and to ravish us amid his wide fields at Long Ditton 
with stretches of Daffodils and Narcissi year by year 
blossoming into fresh marvels of size and shape and 
colour. We shall return to these developments 
directly ; for the wonder and beauty of them are fresh 
in our memory, and we would have others share, if 
possible, in the delight they have given us. But what 
was the original stock that set Mr. Backhouse and Mr. 
Leeds on the work, with which for horticulturists their 
names are for ever so honourably associated ? Granted 
that it is in Portugal and the borders of Spain that the 
most prolific natural home of the Daffodil must be 
located (if we except North Africa with its peculiar 
polyanthus or bunch-flowered form of the species—the 
Narcissus Tasetta), whence through Asia Minor into 
China this exquisite family has in the course of nature 
spread: granted this—yet what can we claim for our 
own land as indigenous, claim as the parents from 
which the earlier cultivators with patience and subtle 
art started on the work of development and variation, 
now grown to so marvellous a pitch? We too, as 
well as Portugal or Africa, have our inheritance : for 
centuries in England her native Narciss? have quietly 
grown and been loved alike by poet and by peasant ; 
have, too, if one may use the expression, played at art 
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amongst themselves, showing us of their own accord 
without human interference what virtues and possibili- 
ties were latent in them. We are told by those learned 
in their natural history that England may boast three 
indigenous kinds of the great family of Marcissz, the 
pale, low-growing single Daffodil, the richer, more 
imposing double Daffodil, and later in the spring- 
time, in the ‘‘merry month of May,” the true 
Narcissus, Marcissus poeticus, the very Poet’s Nar- 
cissus. But who that has sunned himself in an 
old English garden, a cottage-garden it may be, 
and does not recall other Daffodils there, rich 
yellow Daffodils, and white ones stained at their 
heart with pale gold, and other white ones stained rich 
orange at their heart? And when he has asked the 
cottager the names of these, what delightful, simple, 
old-world, descriptive names he has had given him— 
‘* Butter and Eggs,” ‘‘ Codlins and Cream,” ‘‘ Eggs and 
Bacon”! Whence came these varieties, time out of 
mind the spring beauties of our old-world gardens ? 
Ah! there lives no record of that. If we ask our 
botanist, he but shrugs his shoulders and replies, 
Probably they were natural hybrids. It is a pretty 
belief, and at least no one can overthrow it : as we said 
a moment ago, here are these homely flowers of ours, 
the Poet’s Narcissus and the Daffodils, playing at art 
with one another, and to such charming results ! 

But from the dim ages, when all that flourished in 
the land were Lent-lilies and the Poet’s Daffodil, to 
this year of grace 1899—from the cottage-gardens with 
their ‘‘ Codlins and Cream ” to that veritable Paradisus 
Narcissorum, Messrs. Barr’s nurseries at Long Ditton, 
is a far cry. As the train runs out beyond Surbiton, 
the eyes of every traveller must have been caught and 
enchained by those stretches of white, and sulphur, and 
gold that cover the land on his left, now glistening in 
the sun, now subdued into a pearl and primrose mist 
over the earth at twilight. Unsatisfied with a mere 
passing impression of all this beauty we alight and visit 
these fields, wander leisurely up and down them, con- 
template one by one each bed in turn. For a while we 
are in confusion, and so undiscriminating. The general 
loveliness of the flowers needs, indeed, no practised 
eye : but it is here as always where art and science are 
concerned, the niceties of distinction, the pleasure that 
comes to the connoisseur from his curious appreciation 
of these niceties, are not to be arrived at but gradually 
and with attention. As the connoisseur’s sense steals 
over us, how alert grow our perceptions, into how 
charmed a circle we feel ourselves entering, full of 
strangely new interests and sensations! The very 
language of the scientist and his orderly divisions have 
something captivating about them; yielding to the 
spell, we would ourselves become students and cultiva- 
tors. How superb are these blooms of the large Barri 
conspicuus with its rich yellow perianth, and its yet richer 
cup deeply edged with orange; or the S¢e//a superba, white 
and brilliant gold; or the /ncomparabilis Gwvther, soft 
sulphur and chrome; or the splendid yellow of the 
clustered heads of Odorus rugulosus! Let us leave these 
Medio-coronati, these Star Narcissi, and turn to the 
true Trumpet Daffodils, the Magni-coronati, of which 
some more imposing, but certainly no lovelier example 
may be found than WV. Johustonz, the Queen of Spain, 
the clear brilliant yellow hybrid from the exquisite little 
‘* Angels’ Tears,” this a natural hybrid, too, let us 
remark, one of Mr. Peter Barr’s many discoveries on 
the borders of Spain. Or is it showier blooms we 
hanker after? Then, take the majestic flower appro- 
priately enough styled ‘‘ Emperor,” or the Santa Maria 
noticeable amongst them all for its elegantly twisted 
perianth. 

But space fails us to name even the best of this 
splendid company. Year follows year and its numbers 
grow. But lately have been joined to it the large yet 
exquisitely delicate ‘‘Madame de Graaff,” a very 
duchess in ivory satin tricked with pale gold; the 
brilliant yellow Gloria Mundi, its splendid chalice 
stained through to orange; and then, latest comer of 
all these, and to an initiate perhaps the most precious, 
the ‘‘Apricot,” its long straight trumpet just the 
delicious hue of the fruit that names it—the crown this, 
assuredly, of how many years’ patient labour and 
thought, the strain of red brought at last to mingle 
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with the natural yellow, and lo! a new colour springs 
to birth in this exhaustlessly delightful Daffodil land. 

Delightful indeed, for all its wealth of grace, and 
colour, and form, and subtle fragrance : delightful, too, 
these Daffodils for their timely appearance on the 
earth, and finally, let us say, for their hardihood. They 
ask from us no fanciful nurture amidst strange heats 
and curious soils; they will flourish and blossom 
bravely under our northern, and too often reluctant, 
springs ; nor in the open country only, but here even in 
our town dwellings, they will consent to unfold their 
charms for us not grudgingly. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE SACRED FIRE. 


t kn arts of priestly juggling and the blind devotion 
of pilgrims keep a semblance of the sacred fire 
alight over many tombs. In England, where all things 
tend to the form of a Church, from the theatres to the 
comic journals, institutions flourish long after they are 
dead, men go through the form of praying or laughing 
on accustomed sites when the god or genius or demon 
has gone away, incantations still resound and wor- 
shippers mumble and hush solemnly one at another in 
dispirited temples. In the New Gallery, that shrine 
built about the faith and passion of Rossetti, the pious 
fraud of the sacred fire is yearly enacted with many 
strange accretions and alien cults brought in by time. 
A fable of such worships is exhibited this year by Mr. 
Holman Hunt and explained by him in the catalogue, 
at great but not needless length. The priests of the 
gallery have given an example of their art by hanging 
this piece against a dark-toned curtain, as if for fear 
that the colour of the walls or of surrounding pictures 
might injure its delicate tones, or their forms distract 
the harmony of its composition. Such precautions are 
like turning the sparrows out of the streets when 
several piano-organs are about to play. 

At the shrine which this ironic picture represents, the 
pilgrims, it appears, secure their places by sleeping in 
them, a method not unknown in artistic societies ; and 
“* before the culminating rite they increase their seal by 
improvising scenes from the Passion. One man extends 
himself by cords hanging on the wall, whereat his friends 
shout, ‘This ts Jesus crucified!’ Another simulates 
death, and he ts lifted on the shoulders of excited com- 
rades who dance round, exclaiming, ‘ Behold Jesus 
dead!’ Others ascend to the shoulders of friends, who 
chant, ‘ Now ts Jesus risen!’ All is enacted with no 
thought of irreverence, but with the simplicity of old 
English Passion Plays.” 

Even so, to compare small things with great, do the 
pilgrims at the New Gallery, qualified by patient somno- 
lence for their position, enact to one another the parts 
of their heroes. They sham dead by the dozen and their 
friends exclaim ‘‘ This is Burne-Jones.” Another ascends 
to the shoulders of friends who chant ‘‘ This is Titian.” 
He protests ‘‘ No, no, I am entirely original, but you 
are Leonardo, you Botticelli.” Mr. Hallé repeats 
again and again to excited comrades dancing round, the 
part of a poet-painter, Mr. East excites admiration by 
his impersonation of Corot, Mr. J. J. Shannon gives his 
idea of Sargent blended with Gotch, and Sir William 
Richmond, uncertain for the moment who he is, treasures 
in his répertoire innumerable patterns, Anglo-Saxon, 
Greek, Byzantine, Gothic, warranted to conceal the 
designs of others and ‘‘transform churches into 
museums.” 

‘* After the Greek Patriarch has made procession with 
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of these have accumulated the means for the sacred 
journey only by years of self-denial. Of childlike nature, 
they long to see the miracle as Heaven's token of their 
Church’s supremacy.” The Greeks evidently are the 
Academicians, who from an early date began to oust 
the true pilgrims or Preraphaelites who come from 
Birmingham, from Paris, from Belgium, from Germany. 
The Mohammedan dignitaries are doubtless the critics 
of the papers, who without sharing the convictions of 
either maintain some kind of impartiality between the 
rapacious Greeks and the poor pilgrims. Which of 
these is the Bim-Pasha my knowledge of the niceties of 
Turkish official life does not allow me to affirm—perhaps 
Mr. Spielmann. 

‘* A few minutes before the miracle a fight broke out ; the 
soldiers and saptiehs are now seizing their prisoners ; a 
boy with torn clothes in the centre of the picture is 
running away from a group of soldiers and prisoners ; 
foremost of these a young Bethlehemite is hurried 
along, his young sister, his wife, and his mother 
accompanying him inconsolable. He turns to pacify them.” 
This must be a highly coloured account of the S. Paul’s 
affair. The boy with torn clothes running from the 
policemen of art is Mr. Samuel Howe, turned upon by 
the editor of the ‘‘ Builder” and the official world. Mr. 
Howe suffers the fate of all who catch the guardians 
napping. We were all napping and ought to be 
thoroughly ashamed of ourselves, but we give ourselves 
a countenance by boxing the ears of the boy who woke us 
up. The young Bethlehemite is a much exaggerated 
picture of Sir Edward Poynter snubbed by the Dean 
and regarded with anguish by fellow-Academicians. 
Then we are told how the sacred fire appears, how 
runners go out with it to light up international ex- 
hibitions as far distant as Odessa. ‘‘ Before us certain 
wealthy families are located in galleries ; these have the 
flame hoisted up by men engaged below.” The fable 
hints here at art-patrons, who employ dealers and 
advisers. But of the poor pilgrims each has his candle 
ready, lights it at the miraculous flame, ‘‘kisses his 
neighbour, blows it out, and wraps it up for final use 
at burial.” 

And the sacred fire? My witness is that the mother- 
altar of the place was without a spark, and the lights 
in many later chapels a trick on the pilgrims, but one 
authentic flame of art I did see, brought in once upon 
a time from outside. Mr. John Sargent’s Colonel Lan 
Hamilton is a masterpiece in its kind. I could not em- 
brace my neighbour before it, for he said what a poor 
Sargent it was, I could not light my candle, for my 
burial-candle was long ago lit at other altars, but I did 
my best to blow out my neighbour and came away very 
much impressed. Mr. Sargent strikes me often as 
coldly hostile to his subjects, particularly when they 
are women. He declaims the tirades of their toilettes 
with a haughty half-angry brush. But here the 
declamation of his magnificent drawing finds a fit sub- 
ject in the tense sinewy figure of the soldier. A 
man meets his match, and the tussle is superb. 
The portrait stands up on the canvas as_ if 
painted from a single challenging gesture of the 
whole form, the hands set down on the sword-hilt with 
the same movement that swung the chin up and turned 
the profile. It is the work of a painter undistracted by 
colour, measuring the scarlet exactly, but leaving it to 
settle matters with the rest asin nature. There is no 
attempt, as in Mr. Lorimer’s portrait, to drown it in a 
general rosiness. Witha mind free from many wsthetic 
problems Mr. Sargent develops his own specific quality 
of’ concise eloquent drawing. Another of the few 


other ecclesiastics thrice round the tomb he enters; they _/ vigorous draughtsmen of our time, Sir George Reid, 


take up their places at tts door to testify that no fire passe, 
from without.” 
high academic inspiration, go round the studios, car, 

fully guarding the doors of the gallery lest a n- 
wonted fire should pass in. The odd thing”is that 
any kind of fire, strange as well as sacred, may be 
imitated within. ‘‘ On the seat in front Mahommedan 
dignitaries sit, the Pasha attends with the Bim-Pasha, 
who commands the troops of Islam present. It ts their 
duty to suppress disorder among the Christians. Quarrels 
generally arise by the attempt of Greeks to dispossess the 
pilgrims of their posts. The pilgrims come from Russia, 
Greece, Armema, Albania, Egypt, and Abyssinia ; most 


That is to say the Directors, under _» 


‘fundamental power of construction. 


ha: _portraits hung near the Sargent. The finer of 
‘the two isthe Professor Masson. This work does not 
appeal at a distance, like Mr. Sargent’s, by its simplifi- 
cation of forms and tones. It is of the school, not of 
Hals, but of Rembrandt, an everyday version it must 
be allowed of such teaching, for there is neither 
affecting grandeur nor pathos of light; but 
there is character, strongly wrought out in the 
modelling of the features, and an honest power of 
painting. Among the younger Scotchmen there has 
been a great effervescence of artistic ideas applied to 
the aspect of a picture ; not one of them hasshown this 
An example of 
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this may be seen in the work of Mr. D. Y. Cameron, 
one of the most talented, at Messrs. Colnaghi’s. 
Here may be seen great taste in the arranging of a 
picture, and delicate wrappings as of a Whistler, or a 
Maris ; but the thing wrapped is boneless. It is only 
fair to add that in etchings of scenery and architecture, 
Mr. Cameron’s drawing is much more adequate to his 
taste. Mr. Jack at the New Gallery declares himself as 
a clever imitator of Mr. Sargent, a dangerous way to 
begin, one would think, and Mr. Brough, having begun 
with the same sort of brilliant shot at mastery, con- 
tinues headlong in that course. Disaster looms ahead 
if he does not begin all over again. To find anything 
like the authentic flame of the Sargent, one must pass, 
I think, to the New English Art Club, to the Carmina 
and Aminta of Mr. Steer. Mr. Steer i is by no means 
so completely the master of his affair as Mr. Sargent 
of another, but his preoccupations are more numerous, 
and this incomplete work has the true specific stamp. 
So many critics do their duty by dwelling on the 
negative side of it that I content myself with asserting 
the positive, for I pass unmoved before a great deal 
of ingenious imitation of other masteries just wanting 
in the new vital sting, but go out into the street with 
these sketches sticking obstinately in my head and 
quickening the desire to look and to see. Some sharp 
gage of Nature has been flung down and lifted ; all is 
not cookery. Cookery, on the other hand, seems to 
me to overwhelm Mr. Tonks’ more ambitious effort, 
well plotted as it is. The jump is too great from those 
little scenes of child’s play to which he brings a real 
zest and affection. One of them is here, and I would 
give the whole pretty fumble of the Pastoral Play for 
the one figure of the little girl drawing back from the 
cracker. I have only space to mention one more 
artist, a new comer, Mr. John, whose studies in 
sanguine here and at Messrs. Carfax’s gallery are of 
remarkable quality. D. S. M. 


MR. ROSE RAMPAGES. 


shall be a touch and a rustle, Affery woman, 

—oh such a touch and a rustle!” In these 
words did terrible Mr. Flintwitch menace his wife, and 
they were recurring to me, dismally, throughout the 
first performance of Mr. Edward Rose’s new play at the 
St. James’. Even before the curtain rose, a glance at 
the programme had been enough to warn me that we 
were in for a touch and a rustle. Firstly, ‘‘ King 
Henry VI. of England” was in the cast. That was a 
sure sign. Whenever a dramatist calls in Mrs. Mark- 
ham, one knows that he is going to be noisy. ‘Sir 
Ulick Beddart (called the Hunchback),” ‘Odo (his 
brother),” ‘*Sir Piers Beddart of the Vale,” and—ah 
yes, to be sure !—‘‘ Priests, Monks, Retainers, Soldiers, 
Prisoners, Courtiers, Pages, Ladies.” In fact, ‘‘ Days 
of Old”—dreadful days a-doing, deafening days, long 
days! I settled down to endure them. 

I beheld an armoury in a tower, full of retainers, 
and Mr. H. B. Irving, evidently Sir Ulick, stalking 
about under a modest hump and looking sardonic. 
There was a longish scene of exposition before the 
noise became very great. . . Rattle! Bump! 
The drawbridge had been raised. Bump! Bump! 
The castle was (I think) being attacked. Mr. Alexander 
and Miss Fay Davis were alone on the stage : hero and 
distressed heroine. Outside, shouts, screams, clashes, 
bumps. The hero pulled open a trap-door, seized a 
torch. With the heroine, he disappeared down that 
secret passage which Sir Ulick (the Villain, his cousin) 
had thought was known to none but himself. The 
door of the armoury was broken down, and in 
rushed Sir Ulick cursing, with retainers, soldiers, and 
others. . . . But why, after all, should I try to describe 
these scenes? A pen ona piece of paper is the wrong 
tool for a task which one could accomplish only with a 
drum-stick on a big drum. Enough, to mention that 
the rest of the evening passed in duels and dances, 
suicide and murder, many rescues, many prisoners, a 
forced marriage, shrill alarums and cheap excursions, 
and all with a ceaseless accompaniment of bang- 
cragh-bang. The play was; well mounted, well re- 
ceived. Mr. Alexander was dashing and feverishly 
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romantic. Miss Violet Vanbrugh was spirited and 
graceful. The other mimes, however, were not 
quite so satisfactory.. They did not throw off 


the restraint of the modern school, were penny-plain 
when they should. have been twopence-coloured. I 
have already—have I not?—pointed out that the 
unctuous, ebullient method of the last generation is the 
only method in acting which suits romantic plays. 
Subtlety is of no use at all. Restraint is quite fatal. 
Shouting, stamping, strutting and rolling the eyes are 
essential in plays which are carefully designed for 
mimes to shout, stamp, strut and roll their eyes in. 
As the Villain, Mr. H. B. Irving was far too self- 
contained. He should have modelled his manner on 
that-of his hero, Judge Jeffreys. Miss Fay Davis, with 
her little frownings and poutings and cooings, which 
are so effective in modern comedy, seemed quite 
‘*inadequate” as the heroine. Mr. Arthur Royston, 
too, was very dry and dull. As for the comic relief, 
that dreadful commodity was supplied by Mr. Sydney 
Brough, Miss Esmé Beringer and Miss Julie Opp. 
Doubtless, it was less their fault than Mr. Rose’s that 
they did not comically relieve me. 

Everyone has limitations. One of my limitations is 
that I cannot enjoy plays like ‘‘ In Days of Old.” It is 
not merely that such plays do not appeal to me: they 
produce in me, esthetically, no sensation of any kind, 
give me no sort of illusion. Physically, I am conscious 
that they are noisy and that there is a great deal of 
movement in them, but emotionally they have for me 
no existence whatsoever. So it is extremely fatiguing 
for me to watch them. In keeping his attention fixed 
on anything—be it play or book, concert or exhibition 
of pictures—a man expends a certain amount of nervous 
force. If the object of his attention interest him, then 
he is recompensed for his outlay of nervous force by the in- 
ception of pleasure, and so, subsequently, is not conscious 
that he has been enduring any physical strain. If, on the 
other hand, he be not interested in that object on which 
his sense of duty yet compels him to keep his attention 
fixed, he is soon conscious of real and bodily fatigue. 
I left the St. James’, last Wednesday night, really and 
bodily fatigued. Whether the play was good or bad 
of its kind, I had, and have, no means of judging. 
Between plays of that kind I cannot, really, differentiate. 
I could no more appraise one of them than ‘‘J. F. R.” 
could appraise a concert given by a band of Hotten- 
tots with tom-toms. A Hottentot might have some 
criticism to make of such a concert, his ears being 
attuned to such music. ‘‘J. F. R.” would merely 
have a head-ache. Likewise, a critic who is fond 
of romantic-historic-melodrama would have some- 
thing worth saying about Mr. Rose’s play. Also, 
even if he had thought it a bad specimen, he would 
have left the theatre without that dreadful feeling of 
lassitude which weighed me down. For a critic 
derives zsthetic pleasure from the contemplation of 
good or bad work, so long as the work is of 
a kind he cares about and knows about. He experi- 
ences a thrill of pleasure in detecting and in notifying 
to himself whatever appears to himas a blemish. When 
I see a tragedy, or a comedy, or a farce, I feel myself on 
familiar ground—in a word, I am interested—whether 
the play be good or bad. When I see a play like *‘ In 
the Days of Old,” the most I can do is to sit it 
out. Shakespeare’s historical romances I can enjoy by 
reason of their fine writing. The characters seem to me 
no better than puppets, and the situations, therefore, 
do not excite in me any interest ; but if the blank verse 
be well and sonorously declaimed I can get xsthetic 
pleasure from the production, and am not seriously 
irritated by those stage-accessories of noise and glitter 
which Shakespeare threw in to please the groundlings. 
Mr. Rose does not write badly, but he certainly does 
not write well enough to save me from being bored by 
his play, or to prevent the public from thoroughly enjoy- 
ing it. It was near midnight before the curtain fell on 
the first performance, and so the public’s enthusiasm had 
somewhat evaporated when Mr. Rose made his bow. 
But the enthusiasm had been so great throughout the 
evening that I cannot,doubt that the public had very 
thoroughly enjoyed itself. Little as I respect the public, 
I admit that of plays like this it isa better judge than I. 
Plays like this are written simply to please it. If they 
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please it, they are good. If they do not please it, they 
are bad. That the modern dramatist ever sits down to 
write them, with artistic sense, for his own pleasure, is 
an idea which I simply refuse to entertain. They are com- 
mercial speculations, and have as much connexion 
with art as have the company-flotations in the City. ... 
But I see that I am becoming dogmatic. After all, 
since I cannot understand how any human being can 
enjoy such plays, and since such plays actually are 
enjoyed by a number of human beings so large as to be 
called the British public, ought I to declare it impossible 
that Mr. Rose should take any pleasure in writing such 
plays, on the mere ground that I myself should not 
care to be writing one? Have I not, in fact, been 
deducing a general law from my own limitations? Let 
me, by way of amends, congratulate Mr. Rose on not 
having those horrid limitations which prevent some 
writers from pleasing at once the British public and 
themselves. Max. 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER AND HIS 
BARENHAUTER.” 


:* is not always reckoned a disadvantage to be the 
son of one’s father. It is, at any rate, a disad- 
vantage or a privilege which most of us endure or enjoy. 
We must admit it to be hard on a young man when 
everything he attempts is depreciated on the ground 
that he is his father’s son, as though he were the only 
one against whom the reproach might be brought. 
Why, it might be brought against nearly allofus! Yet 
we are told that Mozart’s son was never appreciated as 
he ought to have been, because he was the son of 
Mozart; and we are often given to understand 
(though I have not been able to find a tittle of evidence 
to support the theory) that he might have achieved 
great things if he had had the sense to be the 
son of someone else. This instance is a favourite 
one with those who argue that everyone (they 
mean Siegfried Wagner) ought to be given his 
chance, no matter whose son he may be; and that no 
one (again they mean Siegfried Wagner) ought to be 
prejudged because his father was a great man. And 
with this, as my opening sentences show, I am in 
entire agreement. At the same time I cannot resist 
the present opportunity of pointing out that Siegfried 
Wagner is not adversely judged in advance because he 
is the son of Richard Wagner, but because everything 
he attempts is absurdly overpraised by those to whom 
his sufficient and sole recommendation is the fact that 
he is the son of Richard Wagner, and because he has 
shown himself astonishingly ready to accept himself at 
the valuation of those who praise him and his works on 
this ground. It is one thing to claim a fair hearing for 
him, and quite another to claim praise, everlastingly 
praise, in advance. Here was a young man, notoriously 
fond of architecture and anxious to become an architect ; 
for some reason it was determined that he should become 
a musician ; he was packed off to a teacher, and at an 
age when most young musicians are beginning to 
realise how enormously difficult an art music is, he was 
touring Europe conducting orchestras, to display, as he 
himself said, his capabilities prior to settling down to 
the directorship of the Bayreuth opera, which claims to 
be the finest and completest opera in the world. His 
conducting was not good ; not a critic of the first rank 
in Europe admitted it to be even passable; yet his 
friends insisted that it was good, that it was so much 
better than the conducting of other musicians that he 
must conduct at Bayreuth in preference to Mottl, 
Richter, Seidl and Weingirtner. Those who bought 
tickets in 1897 on the strength of Mr. Schulz-Curtius’s 
statement that the best artists possible in every depart- 
ment would be secured for Bayreuth, will remember 
their disgust with the performances conducted by 
Siegfried Wagner, and how they went about asking if 
all Germany’s great conductors had suddenly died or 
emigrated that Siegfried Wagner should be reckoned 
the best available. This lamentable affair prejudiced 
the public as well as the critics against the young man. 
The prejudice was apt to be increased rather than 
lessened by thé tactics which accompanied the production 
of his opera ‘‘ Der Barenhauter.” The first night saw 
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the theatre full and enthusiastic; subsequent nights 
saw the theatre, to put the thing in a moderate way, 
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neither so full nor so enthusiastic. Is it wonderful 
that many people came to the conclusion that the 
first night audience was composed entirely of 
Siegfried Wagner’s friends, and that its judgment 
could not be accepted as a genuine unbiassed judg- 
ment; is it wonderful that everywhere in Germany 
you are told, rightly or wrongly, that Siegfried Wagner 
is trading on his father’s name? For my part I do 
not think he is trading at all. He seems to me a well- 
meaning, commendably ambitious young man, unluckily 
surrounded by a crowd of foolish friends and still more 
foolish relatives, and unduly susceptible to their in- 
fluence. Had he been left to himself, or controllea by 
wise advisers, he might with a few years more of 
labour at the preliminary drudgery of his art have 
become a fair conductor. That he would ever have 
written fine music I cannot believe: he does not seem 
to me to possess the true musical temperament ; yet he 
might have written music good enough to pass and to 
win a moderate amount of success. As it is, his 
premature appearance at Bayreuth and the booming 
given by his friends to ‘‘Der Barenhduter,” have 
simply made him ridiculous. Indeed, if his friends 
only knew it, they have made his future path an 
extremely difficult one. 

Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to say 
something in praise of ‘‘ Der Barenhauter ;” but un- 
fortunately I cannot. I sat patiently through it at the 
Hamburg opera on 20 April, waiting anxiously for a 
bar of true melody, for a hint of even bizarre originality, 
for a dramatic touch, for anything to break the posi- 
tively ghastly dulness of the evening ; and when the 
last chord was played, I came out without having 
enjoyed one moment of pleasure. The story, to begin 
with, is stupid to the last degree. It is too serious, too 
heavy, for a comic opera; it has not a breath of the 
proper atmosphere for a fairy opera; it never reaches 
the right plane of elevation for a serious opera. It is 
meant, I understand, to be a fairy opera. Hans comes 
home from the Thirty Years’ War and finds his mother 
dead, and himself homeless and friendless. The villagers 
go off with their sweethearts; he is left to break his 
heart andto curse. The devil appears and offers him 
everything that life can offer if he will serve for a term 
in hell. Hans accepts ; and in the next scene we find 
him stoking the fires of the bottomless pit to keep the 
sinners warm. During the devil’s absence S. Peter 
comes in and induces him to gamble for the sinners. 
Hans loses; S. Peter goes off with his prizes; the 
devil returns and finds what has happened; and to 
punish Hans condemns him to walk the earth with a 
bearskin glued to him and with a bear’s claws instead 
of fingers until a beautiful German maid redeems him 
by falling in love with him. Then the inevitable busi- 
ness recurs : the two proud sisters will have nothing to 
say to him; and the youngest sister, the household 
Cinderella, promptly determines to love him. After 
some further interference on the part of S. Peter, the 
bearskin and claws are got rid of; there is general 
rejoicing ; and the young couple settle down to live 
happily ever after. 

Siegfried Wagner’s evident intention was to imitate 
his master Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel.” He 
has indeed acquired a quite sufficient mastery of the 
Humperdinck technique; and his music, incidentally, 
reveals to one how different is the Humperdinck tech- 
nique from the technique of Wagner pére. The 
orchestration all through is undiluted Humperdinck, 
but it is used without Humperdinck’s undoubted gift for 
placing precisely the proper combination of instruments 
at the moment when it is most effective. Not one of 
Siegfried Wagner’s scenes has the slightest characteris- 
tic colour: the music given to the villagers at the 
beginning of the opera differs neither in shape nor in 
colour from the music given to the imps in the nether 
pit. What I say of the story applies equally to the 
music. There is no fairy music, no grotesque music, 
no music expressive of real passion or feeling. When 
Hans is left alone there is a chance for pathetic music, 
but it is a chance entirely missed. When the devil 
enters there is a chance for grotesque music, but that too 
is missed ; the devil is simply given a hop, skip anda 
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jump kind of theme, reminding one faintly of Berlioz ; 
but that also soon disappears and throughout the 
remainder of the opera the devil talks and sings as 
prosaically as the other characters. As for the heroine, it 
was obviously impossible to do anything with her. She 
is merely a pale, washed-out copy of Senta. It was 
strange to me to hear in Hamburg, from Siegfried 
Wagner’s friends, that his treatment of her as the 
redeeming woman was one of the fine points of the 
opera. Even if it were finely done, it could not, after 
the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” be original ; and it happens 
not to be finely done. The Germans have many very 
excellent qualities. Their cooks possess a peculiar talent 
for bleaching a piece of a venerable steed and serving 
it up as veal ; and their method of desiccating a piece of 
real veal and serving it up as a mutton chop is beyond 
all praise. But their treatment of women in literature 
and art does not come up to the lofty level of these feats. 
What a clumsy device it is, after all, this redeeming of 
a man by the force of a woman’s love! The condition 
of Hans’ redemption is as arbitrary as the condition of 
the Flying Dutchman’s redemption—in fact it is the 
same. But when Senta in the ‘‘ Dutchman” and the 
young lady in ‘‘Der Barenhauter’” make up their 
minds to take a certain course, it is themselves, and 
not Hans and the Dutchman, who are ‘‘ saved.” They 
have found what they feel to be their highest and 
fullest selves: Hans and the Dutchman have found 
nothing. The German, however, persists that it is the 
man who gains, that somehow the man is the hero of 
the situation, and the woman only an_ instrument 
for his glorification. Now, without believing much 
in new womanism—for the new woman, especially 
when she is married, believes that she must “live 
her life her own way,” and that the man must also 
live his life her own way—one can see that the 
German view of the matter is absurd. Siegfried 
Wagner has taken the German view; he has thrust 
his reading upon the old fairy-tale ; and the woman’s 
music is never for a moment elevated, like Senta’s in 
the ‘‘ Dutchman” or Leonora’s in ‘“‘ Fidelio.” The 
worst of it is that the man’s music is not elevated 
either. The conclusion of the work is in fact as tame 
as the beginning or the middle. There is never a fine 
moment, never a true bit of melody, never even a justi- 
fiable use of orchestral colour. There are, I believe, 
representative themes: that is, in looking through the 
score one sees the same phrases used again and again. 
But since the themes are destitute of individuality one 
scarcely recognises them as they occur and reoccur. 
The phrase with which the overture opens is simply the 
Hunding motive from ‘‘The Valkyrie” with all its 
meaning and splendid colour taken out. It is as though 
one borrowed a magnificent tapestry whose glory was 
its colour, and to prevent anyone noticing the borrow- 
ing, were to bleach all the tints out of the thing. 

As for the performance, it was as good as could be 
expected. The crowds were managed as they are in 
old-fashioned Italian opera; the scenery was barbarous 
and ill-arranged ; the orchestra was good, though not of 
course nearly so good as the orchestras we are accus- 
tomed to in London. The conductor, Gille, is an able 
musician. Birrenkoven sang the part of Hans with 
conventional German warmth, and generally in tune ; 
but of the other principals one prefers not to speak. 

J 


FINANCE. 


proves there has not been any great activity in 
the general markets of the Stock Exchange during 
the past account the Settlement which has been in pro- 
gress during the week showed that the tone has been 
firm, and that although movements have been somewhat 
irregular there has been in the main an improvement 
in the prices of foreign stocks and Home and American 
railways, whilst copper shares and Westralian gold- 
mining shares show some extraordinary rises as a con- 
sequence of the recent great activity in these two 
departments. The Settlement itself has largely inter- 
fered with business during the week, except so far as 
regards the mining markets, and even here Transvaal 
| oxeequem shares have been very dull. The outlook 
or the next few months is, however, favourable and in 
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the absence of any foreign complications good markets 
may be expected until at least the autumn, when a 
repetition of the recent stringency in the monetary 
situation may possibly occur. Since this stringency 
is foreseen so far ahead it is to be hoped, however, 
that the banks will be able to take such precau- 
tions as may diminish its effects not only in 
London but also in New York and Berlin. Rates at 
the Settlement just concluded gave evidence of the 
complete relaxation of the recent stringency, the charge 
by bankers being generally 3} per cent. as compared 
with 4 per cent. at the mid-monthly Settlement. 
Speculators in mining shares have not benefited by 
cheaper money, however, for in both the Westralian and 
Kaffir sections carrying-over charges have been high. 
In these classes of shares speculators do not seem to 
care what rates they pay, but some financial houses who 
do this class of business are at present, most people 
think, a little too exorbitant in their demands. 


The Bank Return on Thursday was again favour- 
able, the reserve having increased £344,000 and 
the ratio of reserve to liabilities } per cent. to 403 per 
cent. The changes in the Bank’s position during the 
week, whilst not of great importance, were all in the 
direction of greater ease. There was on balance an 
influx of gold to the value of £352,000 from abroad, but 
since some amount of coin has gone into the provinces 
the bullion in the Bank has only been increased by 
4,291,659. Public deposits are up £126,900, as a 
result of the revenue collections, but this has not 
greatly diminished the market’s supply of cash, which 
until Thursday was fairly abundant. On that day, 
however, the demands of the Stock Exchange Settle- 
ment caused a temporary hardening in the rates for 
call money, loans over the night being in some cases 
as high as 3 per cent. though earlier in the week they 
could be easily obtained at 1 per cent. Another influ- 
ence which has made for harder rates was the issue of 
the Egyptian Irrigation Loan on Tuesday, which 
momentarily took over a million of cash out of the 
market. Discount rates are now slightly harder at 2,), 
to 2,"; per cent. for three months’ fine bills. Next week 
nearly three-quarters of a million in gold will arrive 
from South Africa, and since the foreign demand for the 
metal is at present non-existent it is expected that the 
whole of this will go into the Bank of England and will 
therefore contribute to a further important strengthen- 
ing of the reserve. 


Neither the Home Railway nor the American Railway 
market at present offers anything to go for, and 
although a firm tone is maintained business is almost 
at a standstill in these departments. Brighton ‘‘A” 
has eased off slightly after the recent improvement, 
Midland stocks have been dull on the new issue of 
capital, and Districts are suffering from the disappoint- 
ment of those speculators who committed themselves 
heavily in the anticipation of speedier developments with 
regard to the negotiations for the purchase of the line. 
The traffic receipts of the week are complicated by the 
varying incidence of Easter week and so give no indica- 
tions of value, and generally the market is in a lifeless 
condition. Although prices in the American market are 
well maintained the same may be said of this depart- 
ment. The trouble in the Philippines exercised a de- 
pressing effect at the beginning of the week, and 
Captain Coghlan by his imprudent speeches caused a 
momentary flutter in Wall Street, which soon gave 
place however to a more sanguine movement. But as 
in Home Rails there is at present no opportunity for 
the speculator. Canadian Pacific shares have been 
active all the week, buying from Montreal having been 
balanced by selling on this side. The Montreal 
influences are likely to prevail in the end, for the 
Canadians know well enough the favourable prospects 
of the company and consider the shares cheap at any- 
thing under par, to which value they are now steadily 
approaching. 


The diversion of attention to Westralian, Rhodesian 
and copper mining shares has given the Kaffir Market 
a not unwelcome period of tranquillity in which to look 
round and estimate the exact position of affairs with 
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respect to the Transvaal mining industry. All rumours 
have died down with respect to the question of con- 
cessions and negotiations, so much so that the whole 
business is now regarded with indifference. If any 
concessions are really about to be granted they will 
stimulate the market, but until they are certain no one 
is inclined to attach any importance to rumours one way 
or the other. It is sufficient to know that the mining 
industry itself is making steady progress and that the 
present level of prices in this department is in the 
main fully justified by the results actually achieved, 
whilst any new developments have an immediate effect 
in lifting prices. During the week only two important 
movements have taken place. The Geduld Proprietary 
Mining Company hasbeen granted full mining rights over 
2,381 claims on the Geduld farm, which formerly belonged 
to President Kruger. The company was formed not 
long ago with an issued capital of £325,000, and its 
property is a deep level of the Modderfontein group. 
The shares have been dealt in at 4} during the week, at 
which price the property is capitalised at about “600 
per claim. Since the Modderfontein capitalisation works 
out at about £1,500per claim the present price of Geduld 
shares would seem to be about their proper value, in 
view of the fact that the development of the property is 
only just beginning. Two shafts are to be sunk 
immediately and the management of the company will 
be in the hands of Messrs. Goerz and Co. De Beers shares 
have been a good market all the week in consequence 
of the publication of the figures showing the enormous 
increase in the sales of diamonds in the United States 
last year. If this enormous demand continues De Beers 
shares are well worth their present price and may even 
go higher. In this connexion we understand, more- 
over, that a proposal is on foot to remove the dealings 
in De Beers shares on the Paris Bourse from the coulisse 
to the parquet, and if, as seems probable, this change is 
effected it will no doubt further improve the price of the 
shares. 


We do not wish to remove any of the gilt from Mr. 
Rhodes’ speech by a too premature revelation of its 
most important feature, but it has already been made 
public that an important arrangement has been come to 
between the Chartered Company, some of the Rhodesian 
development companies, and certain well-known South 
African financial houses with regard to the extension of 
the Bulawayo railway to Lake Tanganyika. We shall 
not be surprised, however, if the announcement Mr. 
Rhodes makes to the Chartered shareholders is to the 
effect that a large sum, somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of £ 4,000,000, has been guaranteed, from quarters 
well able to find the amount, for the construction of 
the railway. It is odd, and will no doubt be a surprise 
to Mr. Kruger, that it is those houses in particular 
whose interests are principally identified with Trans- 
vaal mining undertakings which are taking the 
most prominent part in this guarantee. The main con- 
sideration, we understand, which has weighed with the 
guarantors is that the line to Tanganyika will tap an enor- 
mous supply of efficient native labour which has hitherto 
not been available and that thisabundant supply of labour 
will ensure the prosperity of the Rhodesian mining 
industry. It may also be contemplated that this im- 
proved supply may even ultimately be of advantage to 
the Transvaal mining industry also, for on the Wit- 
watersrand the opening up of the deep-level properties 
will create a demand for labour which it will be practi- 
cally impossible to supply from present sources. 
Evidently considerations of this kind must have had 
some weight with the great Transvaal mining house. 
The knowledge that this scheme is practically effected 
has had an important influence on the price of Chartered 
shares, which have at last gone above 4 and may there- 
fore soon reach the figure of 5 which was predicted for 
them a short time ago, and other Rhodesian under- 
takings will no doubt also be favourably affected when 
Mr. Rhodes reveals the scheme in its entirety. 


In spite of the high contango rates at'the Settlement, 
equivalent in some cases to as much as 25 per cent, 
the activity in Westralian issues continues, and the 
prices of certaim shares have been pushed up to fabulous 
heights. Golden Horse-shoes, for instance, at 35 are 
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ridiculously overpriced. The official estimate of the 
dividends the company will be able to pay is 300 per 
cent. per annum, so that the investor who buys these 
shares at the present time can rely upon getting only 
8} per cent. for his money. Needless to say this is a 
ridiculously inadequate return where there is so great a 
risk as necessarily attaches to all Westralian mining 
undertakings. The mine has at present something under 
300,000 tons of ore in sight. This at the present rate of 
crushing will only last some eight or nine years, during 
which time the investor will not even have got his 
money back, to say nothing of any interest upon it. 
Whether the mine will be able to maintain the estimated 
dividend for a longer period than this depends wholly 
on subsequent developments ; and though it would be 
rash to assert that the value of the ore will net be 
maintained in depth it would be equally rash to assert 
that it will. Moreover a large proportion of the ore in 
sight consists of sulphides and the maintenance of 
even the present profits will depend in a large degree 
on the possibility of successfully treating these ores. 
When the present Westralian boom is at an end there 
is little doubt that the price of the shares will soon 
relapse to something nearer their proper value. 


It is being too hastily assumed that the completion of 
the American copper combine will result in a further 
increase in the price of the metal. As a matter of fact 
any further advance in the price of copper will tend 
rather to defeat the object of the combination than to 
further it. No doubt the Rockefeller group is now in a 
position to control the output in America. But its 
ultimate profits will really depend on its being able to 
dispose of the enormous number of shares which it has 
bought at the very high level to which prices have been 
raised by its buying. This can only be achieved by 
permitting the mines controlled to make the largest 
possible profits so that dividends may in the end 
justify the prices. If the output of the mines is seriously 
restricted in order to raise the price of copper, the 
profits resulting from the higher price will be more than 
set off by the smaller quantity produced. Moreover 
consumption is already seriously restricted by the 
present high price of the metal, and a_ further 
advance will tend still more to diminish consump- 
tion. Whilst therefore it is probable that the 
combination will maintain the price of copper con- 
siderably above its former level it is quite within 
the bounds of possibility that the combination will find 
it to its advantage to lower the price a little in order 
that consumption may be stimulated instead of checked. 
As matters now stand it is probable that Anacondas 
will go to 15 and even higher, but the mines which will 
make the biggest profits are no doubt those which, like 
Rio Tintos, are not controlled by the Americans, since 
they will be able to increase their output to any extent 
within their power in order to take full advantage of 
the high price of the metal, and they therefore seem to 
us the safest purchase for those who wish to take a 
hand in the copper gamble. 


The pig-iron famine, of which we spoke in a recent 
issue as impending, has been precipitated by the buying 
up at one stroke of the better part of the existing 
Scotch stocks. The lifting of 200,000 tons of warrants 
on Monday proves to have been due to American and 
not to London speculators. Not satisfied with cornering 
copper in America, and with forming a combine which 
must be regarded as colossal even after making 
generous allowances for exaggeration, this group has 
set out to secure control of iron in this country. It may 
be allowed that circumstances are all in its favour. 
Consumption in the United States and Europe has 
outstripped production: floating supplies have all been 
gathered in: makers are engaged ahead as far as July 
and are behindhand with deliveries already due: users 
are living from hand to mouth and inclined to buy 
sparingly, but prevented from indulging this inclination 
by reason of their own heavy commitments ; and warrants 
are now so near the vanishing point that another big 
stroke will clear the market of every available ton. 
Small wonder that there has been a spurt in prices. 
The outlook in iron, however, is not so black as that in 
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copper. No combine can control the output of pig- 
iron, and the break must inevitably come as soon as the 
tension upon producers is relaxed by the slackening of 
the demand by consumers. And with prices already 
too high and apparently to be squeezed higher still, 
demand can scarcely fail to ease before very long. 


Indications go to show that the Americans now are 
endeavouring to rig the price of silver. At any rate, 
there has been a good deal of speculative buying 
during the past few days, accompanied with dark hints 
about the intention of the newly formed smelters’ com- 
bine to starve the market before long and to dictate its 
own terms. It is quite on the cards that in this belief, 
howsoever wild it may be, quotations will go higher still. 
But, on the face of it, there is no reason why the price 
of silver should rise. The combine which is supposed 
to be about to play with the metal in any way pleasing 
to itself by no means includes all American and Mexican 
producing interests ; the output even now is considerably 
in excess of the world’s requirements for both coining 
and manufacturing purposes; and the stocks held 
in New York alone are tremendous. The output last 
year was in the neighbourhood of 190,000,c00 fine 
ounces, which would be promptly increased to about 
220,000,000 Or 230,000,c00 Ounces under the stimulus 
of better prices. It is only the low level of values that 
keeps production down even to the present level. If 
that restraint were removed by some such upsetting of 
the law of supply and demand as is contemplated, we 
should see the world flooded with the metal. 


The number of petroleum-producing companies is 
this week increased by one which should have an im- 
portant bearing upon the future profits of the Standard 
Oil Trust. The Canada Petroleum Company, which 
is issued with a capital of £300,0co in £1 shares, of 
which £ 200,000 is offered for subscription, proposes to 
acquire petroleum fields covering some 43,000 acres 
in the district of Gaspé in the province of Quebec, with 
a view to supplying high-flash illuminating oil and other 
petroleum products to Great Britain and Canada. 
It will therefore have to encounter severe competition 
with the Standard Oil Trust, and this is a circumstance 
which must be taken into account in estimating the 
company’s chances of success. The quality of the oil 
from the Gaspé district is favourably reported upon, and 
it is stated that it can if necessary be refined up toa 
flashing point of 176 degrees Fahrenheit. The purchase 
price of the properties is fixed at £200,000, payable as 
to £100,000 in shares, as to £20,coo in cash, and the 
balance in cash or shares. A favourable feature of the 
directorate is that it includes names which will have 
great influence in the large consuming centres of the 
North of England. 


The Anglo-Carrara Marble Company offers for sub- 
scription 240,000 Six per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares and 300,0co Ordinary shares of #1 each. The 
total capital of the company is £600,000, but 60,000 
Preference shares are reserved for future issue. The 
company is formed to take over quarries or the in- 
terests in quarries nearly 200 in number in the famous 
marble district of Carrara, and it is hoped that by 
the consolidation of management and the introduc- 
tion of modern machinery the profits of the quarries 
acquired will be very largely increased. The pur- 
chase price is fixed at £465,000, payable as to 
£300,000 in cash, £100,000 in Ordinary or Preference 
shares, at the option of the company, and the balance in 
cash or shares. 


With that lJeisureliness which distinguishes so many 
of our Government departments, the Board of Trade 
now issues the accounts of Life Offices up to the end of 
1897, although a good half of them have already issued 
their accounts to the end of 1898. From the United 
States we have already received the Official Returns of 
Fire Insurance Companies for 1898 and the Life Assur- 
ance Returns may be expected by almost any mail. In 
the majority of cases this delay may not matter much, 
for most British Life Offices are only too glad to give 
early publicity to their accounts. But there are various 
hole-and-corner companies about which it would be for 
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the benefit of the public to have earlier information, 
One such is the Universal Insurance Loan and Invest- 
ment Company, which in 1897 received £505 in 
premiums and spent £1,170 in management. The 
amount of its funds, according to the Revenue account, 
was £10,617, but any assets to correspond to these 
funds are undiscoverable. It possesses mortgages valued 
at £150, cash £17, outstanding premiums ood furni- 
ture £300, establishment account £13,048, deficiency 
412,321. When we turn to the Valuation Returns of this 
precious concern, we find that the net liability under 
Assurance transactions is £2,981 and the Life Assurance 
fundnil. Among the policies stated to be in force was one 
for £5,000 which since the date of the valuation was sur- 
rendered for £1,200. If this £1,200 was paid in cash, 
we are at a loss to know where the money came from, 
and with the company in such a confessedly insolvent 
condition, we are still further puzzled to discover the 
justice of paying £1,200 to one policy-holder, and 
leaving the others with no security whatever for the 
payment of their policies at maturity. Unfortunately 
there are over 600 policies in force, assuring a little 
over £6,000. This gives an average amount for each 
policy of about #10, and shows that the class of 
people whose money has been taken are those who can 
least afford to lose it. 


The chief interest of the Life Assurance Blue Bcok is 
to be found in the three pages at the end, which sum 
up the revenue accounts and balance sheets and show 
the assurances in force. The annual accounts show 
how things stood about sixteen months ago, when it 
appears that the ordinary companies had funds of 
#£,224,000,000, showing an increase of 10} millions 
during the year. The interest yielded upon these 
funds was at the rate of £3 16s. 3d. per cent., a figure 
which offers but little excuse to those chairmen of 
assurance meetings who are continually bewailing the 
fall in the rate of interest as an excuse for an unfavour- 
able report. The rate earned six years ago was only 
43 16s. 2d. and it is twelve years since it was so 
much as #4 Is. per cent. as earned. A reduction of a 
quarter per cent. in twelve years is nothing very much 
to grumble at, especially as the effect is partly counter- 
acted by the enhancement in the value of securities. 
Possibly, however, the decline will go on rather more 
rapidly in the future. The premium income of ordinary 
companies slightly exceeds 4# 20,000,000 of which 14°35 
per cent. was absorbed in commission and expenses. 
This is a fractional improvement upon recent years and 
shows that assurance companies as a whole are follow- 
ing the course adopted by the Scottish Widows’ Fund to 
which we recently referred, and declining to pay extrava- 
gant commissions, which some offices find it necessary 
to give in order to secure business. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
S. PAUL’S. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REview. 
Failand, Bristol, 20 April, 18g9. 


Sir,—May I, as an artist, be permitted to thank you 
for your defence of S. Paul’s Cathedral from the ruth- 
less hands of the ‘‘ devotional ” decorator ?—a defence 
which must produce in the end the restoration of the 
dome to its former beauty—for there is no subtle 
question of zsthetics on which the public might show 
a natural diffidence; it is rather one of ordinary pro- 
priety and decency. The new ornaments are disliked 
as much by the ignorant loafer who strolls in by chance, 
as by those who may pretend to a cultivated taste. 
Even those who admired the mosaics of the choir are 
shocked at this fungus growth of red stencilling, which 
destroys the repose of Wren’s exquisitely calculated 
proportions. S. Paul’s used to te a sanctuary from 
the crude competitive art of modern London. You, 
Sir, have only to continue your criticisms to restore to 
us a place where devotion will no longer be disturbed 
by the ‘‘ art-furnishing ” of a City restaurant. 

Iam, Sir, &c. R. E. Fry. 
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To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Albion Chambers, 11 Adam Street, W.C. 
26 April, 1899. 

S1r,— Having just returned from S. Paul's filled with 
indignation and horror, it is impossible to refrain 
from protesting against the continuance of the decora- 
tions. 

Accustomed as we all are to the vilest forms of 
ornamentation, one yet stands aghast, startled and 
appalled at this monstrous iniquity. In the whole 
history of such ‘‘ restorations” and ‘‘ improvements” 
nothing has ever approached in magnityde the enormity 
of this outrage. The worst profanation of the kind 
pales into paltry insignificance beside this. It is so 
incredible and unimaginable that it must be seen to be 
believed. And one can only suppose, that, because 
few people have seen it, the work is allowed to go on. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, WituiaM STIRLING. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Christchurch, 26 April, 1899. 


Dear S1r,—At the present crisis it may be well to call 
to mind the contemporary criticism of Vasari’s frescoes 
at Florence, and to do sol will quote from the very 
able Introduction by the late John Addington Symonds 
to his translation of Cellini’s Autobiography. Speaking 
of Benvenuto’s sound taste in matters artistic he 
continues as follows, quoting Lasca’s criticism: 
‘When Vasari’s abominable frescoes on the cupola of 
the Florentine Cathedral were exposed to view, the 
witty Lasca wrote as follows : 


‘** Pur fra color, che son di vita privi, 
Vivo vorrei Benvenuto Cellini, 
Che senza alcun ritegno o barbazzale 
Delle cose malfatte dicea male, 
E la cupola al mondo singolare 
Non si potea di lodar mai saziare ; 
E la solea chiamare, 
Alzandola alle stelle, 
La maraviglia delle cose belle ; 
Certo non capirebbe or nella pelle, 
In tal guisa dipintala veggendo ; 
E saltando e correndo e fulminando, 
S’ andrebbe querelando, 
E per tutto gridando ad alta voce, 
Giorgin d’ Arezzo metterebbe in croce.” 


Symonds translates: ‘‘ Fain would I recall to life 
Benvenuto Cellini, who without reserve or restraint 
spoke evil of things ill done; he used to exalt our 
cupola with indefatigable praise as something unique in 
the world ; he called it the miracle of beauteous master- 
pieces. Assuredly that man would jump out of his skin 
with rage to see it thus bedaubed ; leaping and running 
and fulminating he would go about the city uttering his 
indignation at the top of his voice, and would crucify 
this little George of Arezzo.” 

If Benvenuto were still alive, his impetuosity, I fear, 
would lead to a breach of the peace; but fortunately 
he can now use no violence. But the knowledge of his 
views on bad decoration may do good. 

I remain, yours, &c. 
A RESPECTER OF WREN. 


THE LITERATURE OF SNIPPETS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


31 Appleton Gate, Newark, 22 April, 1899. 


Si1r,—The ‘‘reading of snippets ” is an everlasting 
theme for deprecation by those who are accepted as 
our intellectual guides. Everyone wonders why the 
working-man reads as a rule only snippets and no one 
seems able to advance a satisfactory reason. People 
read because in literature is contained the means of 
translation from the sordid inevitable miseries which 
make up the greater part of our relation with the 
tangible world to a sphere where alone some satisfac- 
tion with life isto be found. The workman has a vague 
desire to be atquainted with the world of art, which he 
is beginning to see is a better way of shaking off his 
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misery than getting drunk. Yet how could the great 
majority of them satisfy a desire to study the master- 
pieces of literature even if that desire existed in a high 
degree? The very terms of their existence: the. 
wretched hunt for bread, the miserable shifts to 
keep it when found; the dreadful grind of toil 
and moil ; the soul-destroying nature of their surround- 
ings preclude the enjoyment of any taste for art that 
might exist in a mind having a bent in that direc-. 
tion. What can one read in such circumstances but 
‘*Tit-Bits” ? Life in its full sense is out of the question. 
Art and Literature are an awful mockery. The keynote 
in the life of the majority of the working classes is 
Resignation. Life is tolerated only because death is 
feared. Let us push the mask of hypocrisy on one: 
side and tell them of one man that can give them peace 
even in death. John Morley is the one classic that can 
bring them salvation. I can tell them from experi- 
ence that a knowledge of Art and Literature will not 
save them from the casual ward when they are out of 
work, but I can tell them also that even when confined in 
gaol for attempted suicide the faith begotten of John 
Morley has shone as a dazzling light in a dark wilder-. 
ness of ignorance and folly.—Yours respectfully, 
J. Epwarps. 


[We should like to accept our correspondent’s theory 
of material environment as the explanation of the greed 
of snippet literature; for the remedy would then be 
easier. The working-man’s environment too often is 
bad enough, indeed; but we should say the most 
voracious consumers of snippets were not working-men 
but junior clerks and suchlike.—Ep. S. R.] 


SUGAR-CANE CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW. 


1 Dudley Place, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W.. 
25 April, 1899. 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that the raiyat’s primitive 
methods of cultivating and manufacturing the sugar- 
cane crop will survive the attacks of Mr. Maclean. Alt! 
that the raiyat wants is to be protected from the 
usurer who has captured the sugar trade of India. 
For example, some years ago I discovered that 
Brahmans from villages near my factory in the Saran. 
district were the mahajans (bankers) of sugar-cane 
cultivators in the districts of Azamgarh and Balia. 
These Brahmans used to borrow large sums of money 
from me, giving their indigo fields as security; and, 
when I found the fields neglected and untilled, the 
answer that I invariably received to my _ inquiries. 
regarding the movements of the tenants was : ‘‘ Dhewa 
pai gya.” (Dhewa being the popular name in Hindus- 
tani for the river Gogra.) The cunning priests borrowed 
from me at 6 per cent. interest ; and the interest which 
they exacted from the sugar-cane cultivators of Azam- 
garh and Balia must have been very high to have 
induced them to risk their money so far away from 
home. This instance will show how the cultivators are 
handicapped by dear money. 

If the cultivator were given cheap money to carry 
on his business he would be able to place the 
produce of his holding in the market at a much lower 
rate than he does at present ; and in doing so he would 
benefit the sugar-refiner as well as the consumer. In 
1897-98 the Customs duty on imported sugars, at 
5 per cent. ad valorem, realised Rx.240,000. This will 
be considerably reduced when countervailing duties on 
imported bounty-fed sugar are levied. But an excise 
duty upon refined sugar manufactured in India would 
supply funds sufficient to provide a guarantee for a 
much-needed Raiyat’s Bank—a bank which would give 
the cultivators temporary loans on their sugar-cane 
crops at, say, 6 per cent. interest per annum. This is. 
not a scheme which would injure anyone if it were 
adopted, since cheap sugar is a necessary for the teeming 
millions of India—while refined sugar is only consumed. 
by the well-to-do classes who can afford to pay for it. 
Moreover, I firmly believe that if money were cheap in 
India there would not be a single pound of sugar 
imported into the country.—I am, sir, yours obediently,. 

DonaLp N. REID. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE MUSE OF PIERROT. 


**Les Fréles Chansons.” By Georges Millaudy. Paris: 
Gounin-Ghidone. 1899. 


IERROTS loiter on the cover of these chansons. 
Ghostly scaffolding stands about. Both are frail. 
By them goes M. Georges Millaudy, his eye wistful, 
his expression sad. He is driven onward by the wind. 
Listless, indifferent, and resigned, he lets himself be 
blown. Too true to his philosophy, is he to protest 
against his progress by turning back? What does it 
matter? Why not go with the wind? Who knows but 
that it will lead him to what he longs for most—perpetual 
happiness, a perpetual morn, and perpetual peace? So 
on moves M. Millaudy : his coat-collar up, his hand on 
his hat, decidedly frail. Memories haunt him. Certain 
sounds call up certain events. He lives lamenting the 
past. Now it is an organ grinding forth a familiar tune. 
Years have elapsed: he had almost forgotten. He 
shivers ; he starts. Each noteis a word, or a sigh, or 
a tear; the whole a scene. Or, some stranger’s voice 
throws him into emotion, and sets him thinking of 
another’s voice, now still. Simply does M. Millaudy 
express these sorrows, with soul and with grace. 
Passions have wrecked his life. He has had a score. 
She was brune, or she was blonde, or she was rousse. 
She was the fairest maid about ; butalas! her love was 
frail. Most men would have turned sour and cross 
from so much falseness, or gloomy, or reckless and 
disreputable. But M. Millaudy accepts his fate in his 
usual philosophical manner. It merely leaves him sad 
and delicate and frail. 

Other poets possess these charms, at once popular in 
Paris. There are fifty, or more; each affected with the 
same mysterious melancholy. Forlorn themes attract 
them: the amours of the Pierrot, no happier, no more 
lasting, than their own. They love his pallor, his 
invariable wistfulness. They have a fellow-feeling for 
this suffering suitor, always refused, always disap- 
pointed. Musicians most of them, they attach becoming 


’ airs to their lines. Not merry music you may be sure, 


but sad and slow and monotonous. At the Bodiniére 
and Pompadour, frail theatres, fashionable at five, they 
sing. No noisy orchestra accompanies them. They 
step listlessly on to a frail stage, lean languidly against 
the piano, and wait for a frail camarade with frail 
fingers to begin. 


‘Ils étaient trois petits enfants, 
Qui s’en allaient glaner aux champs,” 


murmurs M. Millaudy with his accustomed melancholy. 
The first looks for lilies, and finds only thorns. The 
second seeks fairies. The third learns ‘‘ tristement, 
qu’on réve désespérément.” And emotion overtakes 
the-salle. Sympathetic sighs are heard. The Pompadour 
is touched. Sadder grows M. Millaudy, softer his 
voice. Each child droops. Each child dies ; dies 


davoir vainement 
Cherché . . . du bonheur, simplement.” 


And M. Millaudy passes away, in a mist so far as the 
ladies of the Pompadour are concerned. His camarades 
follow : Théodore Botrel, Xavier Privas, and Montoya. 
Each sings his song, leaning listlessly against the 
piano. Each passes away, leaving the audience moved 
by his sorrow. Artificial sentiment this may be. 
Children do not die of despair on finding thorns instead 
of lilies ; and although they are equally unlikely to fade 
away from sheer want of a fairy, it pleases the Parisian 
for the moment to believe the anomaly. Stern realities 
bore him. He cares nothing for age, or time, or date. 
He loves incongruities. He will mix up the seasons : 
make October May by decking the trees on the Champs 
Elysées with artificial blossoms and buds. Mysteries 
enchant him. He pursues them to the Pompadour, 
where he hears, and learns, ‘‘ Pourquoi sont pales les 
Pierrots” from the trembling lips of M. Millaudy. 
And he goes home the better for it, because these 
chansons, however artificial, are delicate and pure. 
And they haunt him for days after, and so fascinate 
him with their mysterious melancholy that he returns 
to the Pompadour again and again. Months pass. 
M. Millaudy introduces new Pierrots, with new passions, 
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but always wistful, and always pale. Nor does he 
himself grow vigorous with time. Memories still haunt 
him. Organs still call up old scenes. The brune, 
the blonde, and the rousse still wrong him. But 
M. Millaudy remains true to his philosophy in spite of 
all. He neither protests nor complains. He accepts 
his fate : almost a genius, however frail. 


A GREAT CAMBRIDGE WORK. 


‘Codex Beze Cantabrigiensis Quattuor Evangelia et 
Actus Apostolorum continens Greece et Latine.” 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 1899. 

Ts latest production of the Cambridge University 

Press may remind us of one of the interesting 
results of the communications which passed between 
the Swiss and English reformers in the sixteenth 
century. Theodore Beza, a scholarly disciple of John 

Calvin, presented the University of Cambridge in the 

year 1581 with a copy, then fully a thousand years old, 

of the principal part of the New Testament written in 
the Greek and Latin languages. His motive in so 
doing is described in the letter which accompanied his 
gift. Himself acareful Biblical scholar, he had observed 
that this manuscript contained some extraordinary 
passages which he had found in no other copy, and 
that it introduced small changes in the order 
and construction of the words in almost every 
verse of the Gospels and Acts. He had noticed how- 
ever that there was a kind of reason in its apparent 
madness: for he found that it often agreed with some 
of the oldest Greek and Latin Fathers, with the Old 
Latin version which preceded the Vulgate, and with 
the Syriac and Arabic copies of the New Testament ; 
and this in spite of its disagreement with all the Greek 
manuscripts of which he had ever seen or heard. It 
presented accordingly a perplexing problem. The 
times were unsettled enough, and he had no wish to 
create a new disturbance by the publication of so erratic 

a text of the Scriptures. Accordingly he did a very 

wise thing. He sent the peccant volume to the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge with the suggestion that it was a 

book ‘‘ to be kept rather than to be published.” 

For the last two years the instructed sight-seer who 
has visited the University Library has felt a little disap- 
pointment when he has reached the glass-case in which 
the precious treasure is supposed to reside ; but he has 
been compensated by the humour which has displayed 
in its place a large Visitors’ Book with the page open 
at the bold autograph of the Arctic explorer Fridtjof 
Nansen. On inquiry he has learned that the manuscript 
was in process of being photographed. The exquisite 
results of this process are now before us. We may 
grieve a little that the work has been done by a French 
photographer brought over for the purpose. We are 
glad, however, to know that it was with no view of 
saving expense that foreign workmanship was employed; 
but simply because on a comparison of specimens M. 
Dujardin’s reproduction appeared to the experts to be 
superior to any other. As a matter of fact his method 
is amore expensive one than almost any other. We 
cannot therefore but applaud the preference given to 
the best work; and we are glad that the Cambridge 
Press has had the courage to offer the book to the 
public at a comparatively low cost, in the hope that an 
increased circulation will go far to recoup their outlay. 

Even at the risk of pecuniary loss the University was 
more than justified in undertaking the reproduction of 
its great Codex. Almost all the chief manuscripts of 
the Greek Testament have now been photographed 
throughout, including the famous Vatican Codex, about 
which for so long an impenetrable cloud of mystery 
hung. It was the turn of Codex Bez, and English 
and foreign scholars were alike demanding copies of it. 
The list of subscribers includes libraries in France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Norway, Denmark and Swit- 
zerland, besides many in England and America. 

It is true that excellent transcripts had been published. 
A hundred years agoa splendid edition was published 
at Cambridge in large types cut for the purpose by Dr. 
Thomas Kipling, who did his ‘‘ Day’s Work” well for 
his day. More modest, but more valuable to scholars 
or its scientific accuracy, was Dr. Scrivener’s edition 
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published thirty-five years ago. But even though this 
latter work will not be superseded by the photographic 
facsimile, to which it is a most helpful companion, 
yet the responsibility of the guardians of the treasure 
could not be considered wholly fulfilled. Apart from 
other reasons for its reproduction, there was the pos- 
sibility, in spite of all precautions, of the entire loss of 
the manuscript by fire. Now at last all that science 
can do to minimise the evil of such a catastrophe has 
been thoroughly well done. 

The unique character of Beza’s Codex, to which he 
himself had drawn attention with remarkable accuracy, 
has awakened new interest in our own times. A manu- 
script which tells us that S. Paul lectured daily ‘‘ from 
eleven o’clock till four” in the lecture-room of Tyrannus 
at Ephesus—which says that S. Peter and the angel 
came down ‘‘ seven steps” when they left the prison— 
which adds to the Apostolic letter to the Gentiles the 
injunction, ‘‘ whatsoever you would not have done to 
you, do not to another ”—is a manuscript which raises 
large questions as to the primitive text of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

In the Gospels we find even more startling additions. 
It is curious to learn that the stone rolled to the door 
of the sepulchre was one ‘‘ which twenty men could 
scarcely move ;” and Dr. Rendel Harris has suggested 
that in this we have a reminiscence of a line in Homer. 
A striking saying is attributed to our Lord in the 
words: ‘‘ But seek ye from little to increase, and from 
great to be diminished.” And most remarkable of all 
is the famous addition to S. Luke vi. 4: ‘‘ On the same 
day seeing a man working on the sabbath, He saith 
unto him: O man, if thou knowest what thou doest, 
thou art blessed; but if thou knowest not, thou art 
accursed and a transgressor of the law.” It is difficult 
to think that words like these are no more than the 
fanciful invention of a scribe. 

Into the various attempts that have been made to 
solve the problems of this eccentric Codex we need not 
go. Controversy still rages, and is likely to rage for 
some time longer, round its history. We commend 
the two fine quarto volumes not only to theological 
students, but to the wide circle of those who will value 
so exquisite a reproduction of one of the great treasures 
of antiquity. 


UGANDA. 


““ Under the African Sun.” By W. J. Ansorge, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Uganda. London: Heinemann. 1899. 


| bs is difficult to avoid a feeling of regret that Dr. 
Ansorge has in this book neither done himself nor the 
public interested in Uganda justice. Nevertheless the 


‘book is a valuable one. Every line of it is written in 


a quiet, truthful spirit. There is no party writing in 
it. It shows no personal interest in the chances 
of Lugard’s prophecies regarding Uganda being 
fulfilled. It does not directly enter into the recent 
MacDonald expedition question. Statistics it avoids 
and it does not give a map. In fact ‘‘ Under the 
African Sun” is a calm, unprejudiced picture of the 
Uganda Protectorate as seen by a brave gentle English- 
man given neither to advertising his own achievements nor 
those of his personal friends. Yet in his modest manner 
Dr. Ansorge shows us how noble many of those men 
are who, though hampered by circumstances and finan- 
cial difficulties, are the make of men Milton calls God’s 
Englishmen. 

Uganda’s government, as we all know, is under that 
of Zanzibar, which is under the Foreign Office. The 
main export of the possession is ivory, on which a 
15 per cent. duty is levied by the Government, which 
also charges a 5 per cent. duty on all imports. ‘‘ At 
present,” says Dr. Ansorge, ‘‘ this expenditure, not 
counting the millions spent on the Uganda Railway, 
is greatly in excess of revenue. The reasons which 
influenced the British Government to proclaim a 
protectorate over Uganda when access to it was diffi- 
cult and expensive have naturally become stronger as 
regards continued occupation in presence of the Uganda 
railway in construction from south to north and the 
success of the Soudan campaign working from north to 
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south. If England were to withdraw from Uganda, 
some other European Power would at once step in and 
take possession in spite of there being no immediate 
return for the heavy expense incurred by occupation. 
It follows that an Empire like Great Britain, in vigorous 
growth and expansion, had to take over Uganda.” 
Dr. Ansorge minimizes the fact that Colonel Lugard’s 
splendid appeals to England to remember that her 
national honour was concerned in holding the country 
had far more to do with its being English to-day than 
considerations of material interest. As to the future 
Dr. Ansorge says that ‘‘to realise Lugard’s hope of an 
East African Empire something further is wanted 
besides the missionary, and the official. European 
settlers may perhaps be encouraged to join us by liberal 
concessions of substantial grants of land, with as few 
restrictions as possible to their earning a livelihood as 
traders or planters, farmers or stock-breeders, artisans or 
manufacturers; coffee, cotton, sugar cane and rice can 
be grown in some districts, European cereals in others.” 
Well, if Dr. Ansorge is right and European settlers are 
necessary to enable Uganda to present a satisfactory 
budget, it will be a long time before that budget 
appears. For, to put it plainly, Uganda cannot com- 
pete with other tropical regions in attractions for such 
men. There is no doubt room for the development 
of the food supply, for local consumption. We 
venture to think this development would be better 
effected by the local agricultural and herdsmen tribes 
being placed under an expert officer, like Mr. William 
Fitzgerald, whose admirable work on the East 
African coast lands has given us reason to hope for 
their future development, than by giving concessions 
however ‘‘substantial” to exploiters financed by 
syndicates. We also feel certain that the present 
system in Uganda, the inconveniences whereof 
are frequently shown by Dr. Ansorge, of Government 
officials having to go about with rolls of cloth and 
goodness knows what in the way of goods to be used 
in barter payments, is a bad system, a system to which 
Uganda owes much of her debt; for the Government 
official, as a rule, is not a trained man either in the 
care of barter goods or the disposal of them to the best 
advantage—even if he is, the system entails on him the 
worry of transporting those goods about a difficult 
country, a country wherein but for them he could travel 
more rapidly, more cheaply and have more time left 
over to attend to other affairs. We are not advocating 
the introduction of a coinage in Uganda, regarding 
this as a simply fatal error men fall into from 
hastiness in such regions, but we should advise 
the Government to encourage traders to settle in each 
district, and to work the book system, a system.which 
has enabled French explorers to traverse hundreds of 
miles of country in a quarter the time that baggage- 
ridden Englishmen can. As for coffee, cotton, or any 
plantation products for an export trade, Uganda has not 
half a chance in competition with the Straits Settlements, 
the West Indies, West Africa, Ceylon, America, or 
Egypt, or the East African coast lands. Such things 
must be produced in great profusion and perfection, 
economically prepared in the best manner and placed on 
the European markets at the lowest possible freight 
charge, in order to sell at a profit sufficient to tempt 
men to put capital in plantations. _ It is idle to suppose 
Uganda can tempt the planter. The Uganda railway 
will, for one thing, not be able to transport his produce 
at a sufficiently low rate, unless, on completion, it turns 
into a charitable instititution and takes coffee and cotton 
free of charge. We have before us the case of the 
Angola railway which with its comparatively low freight 
charge is still too expensive a means of transport for 
Angola coffee, although in Angola coffee grows luxu- 
riant and wild far nearer the sea. 

Uganda therefore, it seems clear, must pay her way 
on some other basis than plantation products. That 
other basis we think must be, first the development of 
her internal trade; secondly a subsidy from England 
that England owes Uganda in return for the strategical 
aid Uganda affords England in dealing with Central 
African affairs; thirdly the ivory trade, for Uganda 
can grow ivory cheaply and well. And it is a great 
testimony to the statecraft of her rulers that they are 
preserving her most valuable asset and not permitting 
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it to be squandered carelessly and ruthlessly. Other 
sources of wealth may be discovered in Uganda. It 
remains to be seen whether she is rich in minerals. Dr. 
Ansorge holds out no golden hope, but the subject has 
not yet received sufficient attention, nor is it likely to 
until things are quieter and the comic-opera-like condi- 
tion of religious affairs has been removed from practical 
politics. 

We now turn to the information Dr. Ansorge gives 
us regarding the mutiny of the Sudanese troops and 
the native unrest in Uganda, the rumours as to which 
have long worried the English public. It is idle 
for Ministers to blame the public for listening to rumour. 
The public is morally responsible for the just govern- 
ment of Uganda and it has had nothing else to listen to 
but rumour. The papers published by the Government 
relating to recent events in Uganda are perfect models 
of the How without Why form of literature with which 
the Government, when pressed for information, favours 
us; they are interesting reading to the relatives of 
the brave men who have been killed, but very little 
more. Dr. Ansorge gives us a far clearer view of 
affairs and we sincerely recommend his admirable and 
dispassionate chapter on the Sudanese to all men 
interested in our tropical Empire, for the lessons it 
gives are many and if they be properly taken to heart 
should prevent that sort of thing happening again 
either in Uganda or elsewhere. The other subject, 
the native little wars, is far more difficult than the 
management of Sudanese. You have in Uganda 
tribes of a quiet industrious nature quite incapable 
of protecting themselves against raiding tribes—you 
have raiding tribes too—and ‘‘ conclusions pass their 
careers.” The quiet sheep-like people are devoted to 
agricultural pursuits, they have no surplus population 
to place at the transport service; if you take them from 
their agriculture and use them on caravan work, you 
have got no food to feed your caravan on. Then again 
it is no good making these people into policemen to 
keep the more lively tribes in order, because they can- 
not hold their own in fight. This necessitates using 
the more lively tribes as servants, which on a super- 
ficial view would seem an elegant device to keep them 
out of mischief, but keeping the lively make of African 
out of mischief is difficult and hot work under the 
African sun. Miss Kingsley found it so, and also 
Dr. Ansorge, to judge from his charming stories on 
page 83 andonpage 71. Stillin Africaitis always best 
to deal with the worst difficulty first, and these fighting 
tribes are a bad difficulty. There are two ways of 
dealing with them. You can destroy those in your 
region body and soul and leave yourself nothing to 
rule over but a pack of slave-spirited inferior people— 
people that will be at the mercy of fighting tribes from 
other regions whenever you are not there to guard them 
with your maxim guns. Or you can take the superior 
fighting tribes and weld them into mer worthy to wear 
the Queen’s uniform and form a bulwark to our African 
Empire that we can make of nothing else. This sort of 
work was splendidly begun by Colonel Lugard with the 
Sudanese when he founded the colony of Uganda. 
Evidently many officers who have followed him have 
been worthy and able to carry on his work, men whose 
Sudanese—even through the mutiny—stood by their 
English officers and faced death with them. We 
sincerely recommend Dr. Ansorge’s book to every 
Englishman who cares for England in Africa. 


AN AMBIGUOUS SCIENCE. 


‘Elements of the Science of Religion, Part II. 
Ontological.” By C. P. Tiele. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood. 1899, 

HERE is, it seems to be widely assumed, such a 
thing as the Science of Religion. What better 
proof can be given of the existence of any science than 
the fact that professorships thereof are endowed and 
that the chairs do not lack occupants? But it may be 
doubted whether any science has been elevated to this 
substantial and comfortable position about the nature 
and the contents of which there are such large differ- 
ences of opinion. According to Professor Pfleiderer 
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‘* the aim of the science of religion is to effect a recon-. 
ciliation between religion, as historically handed down, 
and the scientific knowledge of the present day.” 
Professor Tiele on the other hand, who professes ‘‘ the 
History and Philosophy of Religion ” in the University 
of Leyden, lays it down that this is rather the business 
of philosophical or dogmatic theology. So far we are 
disposed to agree with the Leyden Professor. The name 
may seem a matter of small importance ; but whatever 
may be the doubts as to the province of this ambiguous 
science, it seems to be agreed that the persons who are 
to profess it must not be either mere metaphysicians or 
mere divines but rather the learned about totemism, 
animism, and suchlike anthropological matters. And, 
if such is to be regarded as the special province of the 
science, we quite agree with Dr. Tiele that, important 
as a knowledge of the comparative history of religions 
is to the theologian, the specialist in totems and taboos 
has no particular claim to be heard as to the actual 
religious doctrines which may command the allegiance 
of a rational man at the end of the nineteenth century. 
If in short the science of religion is to be regarded as a 
branch of anthropology, and if anthropology is to be 
treated as a physical science, or at least as a science to 
be approached only as it were through the gate of 
physiology and craniology, it is a science which had 
better meddle as little as possible with the actual truth 
or falsehood of the beliefs which it examines. But, 
while following Professor Tiele up to this point, 
we still find it rather difficult to understand his con- 
ception of his chosen study. That there may be 
such a thing as the natural history of religion we can 
readily concede. Such appears to have been the 
subject of our Professor’s first course of Gifford 
lectures, devoted to what he calls the morphology of 
religion. The present volume is devoted to the 
‘* ontology ” of religion, and yet it has nothing, we are 
told, to do with the. actual truth or falsehood of religion 
in general or of any particular religion. At one time 
he speaks of the science as a branch of anthropology, 
at another as a branch of psychology. Either of these 
terms would seem to fit in better with our Professor’s 
intention than ontology, which happens to have been 
appropriated to that subject which of all others is most 
concerned with the question of the actual truth or false- 
hood of human beliefs. 

When we come to Professor’s Tiele’s actual treat- 
ment of his subject, our bewilderment is, to say the 
least of it, got diminished. So far from making ab- 
straction of the truth and falsehood of the beliefs with 
which he deals, the book is full of fervid, and even 
passionate assertions of the necessity of religious belief, 
of the actual existence of a personal God, of real 
communion with Him, and (if we mistake not) 
of personal immortality. In what then does Professor 
Tiele’s ‘*Science of Religion” differ from the 
apologetics of the Bampton lecturer? Only, so far as we 
can see, that he seems to be trying to base his religious 
belief upon a survey of all the religions of the world 
and to be bent, as it were, on extracting the common 
element out of them. At times, indeed, the whole 
scope of his ‘‘ Science” seems to be limited to arriving 
at a definition of the common element in all religious 
belief. The result of his inquiry is not, indeed, par- 
ticularly enlightening. He has irrefutable objections to 
all previous attempts in the same direction (though we 
observe he makes no allusion to Wundt’s doctrine that 
the common element in all religion is the pursuit of an 
ideal—not necessarily of course an ethical ideal), and 
finally tells us that the “ origin of religion consists in 
the fact that man has the Infinite within him, even 
before he is himself conscious of it, and whether he 
recognises it or not." What the Infinite means is a point 
on which Professor Tiele does not enlighten us, and 
indeed he could hardly do so without trespassing upon 
what he has himself assigned as the province of philosophy. 
A metaphysician might perhaps have some questions to 
ask as to how the Infinite could be 2” an individual man 
in any sense in which He (or it) is not ina stone, or again 
as to how the Infinite can be inside a somebody or 
something which apparently is not the Infinite but outside 
it, and yet remain infinite or unlimited. But, on any 
interpretation of this much-abused but doubtless Meso- 
potamia-like word, it is difficult to see how anyone can 
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accept this solution of the problem without committing 
himself to a belief in the existence of the Infinite or to 
His (or its) being of such a nature as to be capable of 
being inside some or all of us—points of theological 
belief on which unhappily there is anything but a 
universal consensus. Nor do we see that Professor Tiele’s 
own religious teaching has really much to do with the 
residual quintessence which he tries to extract out of 
his survey of the religious history of the world. But, 
whatever we think of his consistency, he has no doubt 
written a much more lively, interesting, and stimulating 
book than he would have done if he had really confined 
himself to the anthropology, the psychology or even the 
** ontology ” (which would probably have turned out to 
be something very much like the osseology) of religious 
belief ; and we are therefore far from regretting such 
noble inconsistency.” 


A GALLERY OF LETTERS. 


“* The Ipané.” (Over-Seas Library.) By R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. London: Unwin. 1899. 


<¢*T*HE Over-Seas Library” has been projected with 

intent to make us acquainted with the atmo- 
sphere of Englishmen outside England, whether of 
travellers, traders, officers, or emigrants, and Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham was certainly well chosen to set 
the ball rolling, for he seems to have been everywhere 
and observed everything with the eye of a lynx and the 
memory of an elephant. Some of his sketches, as for 
instance ‘‘The North-West Wind,” which cinemato- 
graphs the funeral of Mr. William Morris, are certainly 
foreign to the scope of the series ; but Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham is not one to be bound by conventions, and the 
excellence of his art atones for almost any aberration. 
It is as though we had been invited to review a gallery 
of foreign cameos and found it included exquisite 
English etchings and poetical pastels. 

This is a feverish age, and style, which generally calls 
for an undue expenditure of time, has gone out of 
fashion. Mr. Cunninghame Graham accordingly de- 
serves every encouragement for his gallant attempt to 
revive it, and all the more because, with that supreme 
art which lies in concealing art, he always appears 
spontaneously natural even when he is most artificial. 
His descriptions are admirable, because with a minimum 
expenditure of breath he contrives to produce the maxi- 
mum of effect. He is a literary impressionist, who 
with a few bold strokes vivifies the dry bones of 
fleeting memories. There seems sometimes an echo 
of the French school in his fantastic similes and richly 
imagined effects, but at the same time he steers clear of 
French tawdriness and bathos. His cynicism has much of 
the pungency of Voltaire, many of his descriptions rival 
Loti’s, and it is only when he condescends to take his 
cue from Rochefort that we feel he is untrue to his own 
artistic genius. Thus we find him mistaking blasphemy 
for strength, but his most outrageous utterances are so 
obviously affected that they leave us unruffled, whereas 
from another pen they might seriously offend. His 
sunny nature tempers much intended bitterness, and 
when he appears angriest he is unable to hide his over- 
flow of human kindness. Many heresies may be for- 
given or at least ignored for the sake of brilliant indi- 
viduality in a humdrum age, and though we do not take 
the man seriously, we owe homage to the master of 
style. Indeed, were we invited to recommend a model 
of graceful, vigorous and eloquent English, we could 
mention few modern examples better calculated to 
instruct and inspire. 

Every page is instinct with subtle grace and beauty, 
but a few characteristic touches will bear quotation. 
Here is the funeral party ‘‘ seen through the gloom at 
Paddington, within the station, moving about like fish 
in an aquarium.” Its railway journey is described so 
that we feel that we were there; we step out and join 
the procession ; ‘‘and still the north-west wind bent 
trees and bushes, turned back the leaves of the bird 
maples upon their footstalks, making them look like 
poplars. The rain beat on the straggling briars, 
showering the leaves of guelder roses down like snow ; 
the purple fruit of privet and ripe hips and haws hung 
on the bushes with the lurid look that berries 
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only seem to have struggling through wreaths of 
bryony and Traveller’s Joy and all the tangles of 
an unplashed hedge bordering a country lane in 
rural England. . . . Birds twittered in the trees, and in 
the air the scent of apple-blossom and white hawthorn 
hung. . . . Once more the mist descended, and my 
sight grew dimmer ; the little church turned greyer, as 
if a reformation had passed over it. I looked again, 
the bluff, bold, kindly face had faded into the north- 
west wind.” Still better realism is this whiff of a 
passage on the s.s. ‘‘Atlas”: ‘Air stifling, lamp 
smoking, drops of moisture on every plank, a con- 
tinuous dropping of water on to my pillow, rats running 
across the floor, a dense, steamy teeling which made 
one sleepy, crumbs of biscuit in the bed-clothes, a 
futile tin basin floating in the cabin, a brandy-bottle 
propped between a bible and a sponge in .the fixed 
washing-stand, guttering candles swung in gimbles, 
decks which seemed to rise and hit one in the face when 
staggering out in the rare intervals of the storm, to see 
yards of bulwarks swept away, feeling one’s way 
between the seas, clutching a life-line to the engine- 
room to listen to the yarns of the chief engineer,” and 
so forth. And here is a sharper note: ‘‘ Doctors went 
to and fro with ice and bandages, ostensibly to aid, but 
really studying the cases, and as pleased as vivisectors 
when they hit upon some curious way of giving useless 
pain.” 

Not the least delightful part is the preface, which 
assures us that the book was written ‘‘to please no 
single being,” the writer perhaps excepted, for he 
assures us that ‘‘some have gone to sea for pleasure, 
and sailors say that those who do so would go to hell 
for fun.” This is a very proper spirit, and we are con- 
vinced that, had he set out with any other design, he 
had not easily contrived to please ourselves so well. 


DANTE’S PURGATORY. 


‘‘The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri.. Part II. : The 
Earthly Paradise.” Translated by C. L. Shadwell, 
with an Introduction by John Earle. London: 
Macmillan. 1899. 


HEN Mr. Shadwell’s translation of the ‘‘ Purga- 
tory,” or rather its first instalment, appeared in 
1892, the general opinion of his readers was that while 
conspicuously successful in grappling with the difficul- 
ties of compressed translation, and often felicitous both 
in rhyme and rhythm, he was decidedly ill advised in 
his selection of a measure to represent the fersa rima of 
the original. The metre of Marvell’s ‘‘ Horatian Ode,” 
admirable for the use to which he put it as a kind of 
equivalent of the alcaic stanza, is quite as unsuitable for 
the purposes of a continued narrative as the alcaic 
stanza itself. Nor can it be said to have the very least 
affinity in structure with the ¢ersa rima, the most con- 
spicuous feature of which is the endless interlacing of 
the rhyme, after the fashion, one may say, of a ‘‘ chain- 
stitch,” and its great charm the contrast between this 
continuity and the almost regular subdivision of the 
verse into periods or paragraphs coincident with the 
tercets. One cannot help feeling that whereas Mr. 
Shadwell’s industry, scholarship, and taste might have 
produced what would have been the standard verse- 
translation of the Commedia for the next century as 
Cary’s has been for this—a Cary with the additional 
advantage conferred both by the wider study of Dante 
which has gone on since his time and by recent advances 
in the science of metrical form—he has given us at best 
only an interesting curiosity. 

However, it is too late for regrets ; and we can only 
say that within the limitations of his metre Mr. Shad- 
well mov@ gracefully enough. We may take his ren- 
dering of the last few lines (Canto xxviii. 139-148) of 
the little lecture on the nature and properties of the 
Earthly Paradise delivered by the ‘‘ fair lady” who in 
course of time is rather informally introduced as 
Matilda : 


‘* The poets who discoursed of old 
The happy state, its age of gold, di 
In their Parnassus seem ,,,, 
fi Even of this place to dream. 
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Here sinless grew our human root ; 
Here spring-time stays, and every fruit : 
The very nectar this 
Of which they fabled is.” 
Back to my poets I turned and caught 
The smile that last conclusion wrought : 
Then on that lady fair 
My eyes directed were. 


This is no more than an average sample of Mr. 
Shadwell’s fidelity to his original ; but it would be hard 
to find any serious omission or perversion of the sense. 
If he sometimes inserts an explanatory word or two, 
as when he renders 


Senza danno di pecore o di biade (xxxiii. 51) 


by: At lesser cost than grain 
Blighted, or cattle slain— 


this is surely no more than the translator’s right. In 
the following stanza, as it happens, occurs almost the 
only inadequate rendering which we have found. ‘I 
vivi Del viver ch’ é¢ un correre alla morte” are surely 
contrasted with those living in the life which no death 
ends ; and it is not enovgh to call them ‘“‘ the living ” 


Whose life hath yet to run, 
Nor unto death hath won. 


Of Professor Earle’s ‘‘ Introduction ” which forms the 
larger part of the volume, it is hard to know what to 
say. He is right enough in thinking that these six 
cantos are the ‘‘hub” of the whole poem. In them 
Dante has summarised in symbolic form his whole theory 
of man’s life and duty, collective and individual. In 
them if read aright is to be found a whole system of 
polity and theology, of morals and religion. But the 
symbolism is highly elaborate, and frequently obscure. 
It is all very well for Professor Earle to say that ‘‘The 
failure of the commentators is partly due to their dis- 
regard of continuity. Words, phrases and sentences 
are explained severally, with little heed to the poet’s 
drift, and any verse of scripture or of liturgic formulary 
is deemed serviceable for the exposition if only it seem 
to have a verbal resemblance to the text to be ex- 
plained,” but it is quite certain to all who have studied 
Dante’s method closely that no interpretation will hold 
water which does not take account of every word, 
phrase, and sentence. It would be easy to show, if 
space, and our readers’ patience, would allow, that 


Professor Earle’s -‘ continuous commentary ”’ fails to do - 


this in the case of several important details. As it is, 
we recommend the exercise of detecting these to 
zealous students of Dante. 


SCRIBBLINGS ON SOUTH AMERICA. 


‘The History of South America.” By a South 
American. Translated by Adnah Jones. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1899. 


Ta author of this book is so ingenuous and writes 

in such evident good faith that we hesitate to deal 
too severely with the ‘‘ generous solicitude” which 
produced it. But ‘‘ generous solicitude” and an ardent 
sympathy with the struggles of oppressed nations to re- 
gain their freedomare unfortunately not always associated 
with the faculty to deal with the complex problems of 
history. Had this work on a subject so important and 
relatively fresh been approached in a more scholarly spirit 
(for of the author’s earnestness he leaves us in no doubt) 
and with greater qualifications for the task, it might 
have been a valuable addition to historical literature. 
The writer claims that his book ‘‘ has been compiled 
from the best authors and from authentic and other 
unpublished documents in the archives of public libraries 
of America and Spain.” 

This is an unfortunate boast for, so far@rom being 
able to perceive any trace of laborious searchings of 
Spanish libraries and archives, we should say from 
internal evidence that the author had not consulted, 
unless in desultory fashion, the most easily attainable 
authorities. He has a rooted dislike to giving his 
authorities, but when he does so, they are of third- or 
even fifth-rate importance. We refer more particularly 
to the chapters on the discovery and colonisation of 
America ; for those on the modern history of the South 
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American Republics are distinctly better. In the 
archives and libraries of Spain there is a mine of un- 
published documents still waiting to see the light. We 
have seen enough of them to know that the discovery 
and colonisation of America still awaits adequate treat- 
ment at the hands of the historian. So it is not very 
strange, perhaps, that the writer shrank from a task 
likely to tax the erudition and resources of a specialist. 
He gives us little more than commonplaces hung on 
to facts familiar to any intelligent Spanish or South 
American schoolboy. The description of the Jesuits 
and their missions is a tissue of historically un- 
supported and unsupportable misrepresentations. 
To load a page with abuse and vituperation 
is not to write history, and when such abuse 
only serves to bring to light an author’s ignorance and 
the limited nature and quality of his reading, we feel 
that he has punished himself far more severely than 
any strictures of ours could do. He would have done 
well to read the Inventories of the Jesuits’ posses- 
sions at the missions when the latter were ransacked 
by the Conde de Miraflores. His inaccuracies would 
have been averted if he had consulted Dean Funes, 
Ulloa, Jorge Juan, and other writers of repute rather 
than such obscure and tainted sources as Avendafio, 
Correal, &c. So bitter is he against the Jesuits that 
his antipathy transcends his style, and the Fathers 
Cataldino and Maceta are described as ‘‘founding the 
first reduccion under pretence of going to collect Indians 
for the Reducciones,” a delightful want of logic the 
humour of which has escaped him. 

As to the endeavours ascribed to the Kings of Spain 
of setting limits to the taking of monastic vows in their 
colonies, there was but one attempt towards the ex- 
clusion of any portion of the body politic, and that was 
the noteworthy one of Charles V.: ‘‘ Que no pasen pro- 
curadores ni abogados 4 las Indias.” It had been well 
had it been insisted on! Certainly the author is 
entitled to some credit for the fairness, very unusual 
in this connexion, with which he has summed up the 
results of the colonising methods of Spain. ‘‘ They do 
not suffer by comparison with those of other countries 
and other days, since she at least did not entirely 
exterminate the conquered races. In the Spanish 
colonies at least two-thirds of the present inhabitants 
are pure-bred Indians, and the fourth part half-breeds.” 
Now that America is to rectify the old-world Spanish 
indolence and incapacity, it will be curious to see, say 
at the end of the next twenty-five years, what pro- 
portion those races will bear to the Anglo-Saxon 
population of Cuba and the Philippines. The vice of 
Spanish-American policy was not machiavelian cynicism 
but the folly of greed. 

Here is a specimen of the writer’s ethnological 
learning. The Paraguayans are made to figure ‘‘as a 
race which has remained nomadic and _ uncivilised.” 
This is so far from being the case, that they were the 
least nomadic of any of the South American races, 
having none of the Guacho element that is found in 
the neighbouring population of the provinces which 
to-day are known as the Argentine Republic, Brazil 
and the Banda Oriental. The very configuration of 
the country precluded nomadic habits, as it consists of 
a vast succession of swamps, forests and mountains. 
The author, however, conveys the impression that the 
whole population of Paraguay wandered through the 
forests with bows and arrows after the fashion of the 
Botacudos. The Paraguayans did not perform the 
difficult feat of ploughing with a broad board, but with 
a bough forked and sharpened at the ends as they do 
in Spain. 

Turning to the translation, if Mr. Adnah Jones’ object 
was.to test our wits with linguistic riddies he has done 
well, so airily do nominative and accusative evade 
each other and their respective verbs in his amazing 
sentences. The most ordinary Spanish words and 
names are spelt incorrectly, while the derogatory and 
insulting epithets ‘‘ Chapetones” and ‘‘Gachupinos” 
are made terms of racial distinction. This is almost 
incredible in a South American. Then again every 
native knows that ‘‘ pulque” is not a drink common to 
the races of South America as the author would lead 
us to suppose, but confined to Mexico and part of 
Guatemala. 
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NOVELS. 


‘*The Man Between.” By Robert Halifax. London: 
Grant Richards. 1899. 


Those who cannot have teo much of pirates and 
treasure islands may feast on such things in this book, 
but they must understand that the banquet is mostly 
served up cold from Robert Louis Stevenson’s table. 
In proportion as they know their ‘‘ Treasure Island ” we 
imagine their relish for ‘‘ The Man Between ”’ will cloy. 
In Mr. Halifax’s characters they will recognise old 
friends from that book and they will refer most of 
its incidents to the same fertile source. The chief 
exception is the foolish minister, of some unexplained 
denomination. He loves the wife of thie retired pirate 
who has the chest of silver bars for which Captain Sweet 
(Captain Silver redivivus) is on the prowl, and who 
knows besides of the treasure island. This pirate is 
the man between the minister and the wife; but the 
love story is absurd and unreal and has the air of being 
tacked on as a variant from the pure adventure of 
‘*Treasure Island.” Mr. Halifax has set himself to 
reproduce Stevenson’s style and mannerisms, but would 
have done better to strike out an independent path. 


** Young Lives.” By Richard Le Gallienne. London: 
Arrowsmith. 1899. 

There is an air of personal reminiscence about this 
volume. It describes the adventures of a certain young 
poet, called Henry Mesurier, who spent his days upon 
an Office-stool in the city of Tyre. His evenings, 
however, were devoted to dreaming dreams as to the best 
mode in which he could prove ‘‘a serious rival to 
Shakspere.” Eventually he quarrelled with his father 
—in a scene which convinces the reader that Henry 
Mesurier was an insolent prig—and began his career 
as a poet in earnest. His first volume had a little 
vogue amongst his friends and neighbours in Tyre and 
Sidon ; his chief success, however, was attained as a 
writer of poetical advertisements. The unintentioned 
humour of this book is excellent, much more satisfying 
than its superfine sentiment. Also, there are sentences 
in the early chapters which might stand as suitable 
examples of how sentences should not be written. 


‘Autobiography of a Child.” Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood and Sons. 1899. 


A fascinating study of child-life, and circumstantial 
enough to warrant the presumption that a great deal of 
it is based on fact. The child, twelve years of whose 
life are described with graphic detail, is as hot- 
tempered as she is supersensitive; and as she has a 
mother wha hates her and sisters who follow suit, it is 
little to be wondered at that she gets packed off to a 
convent. Here her experiences are more harrowing 
than her home life. The book, which is painful 
reading for the most part, demonstrates that 
ignorance in dealing with children may aid materially 
in depriving them in their after-life of that hope which 
is supposed to ‘spring eternal.” Of course this 
‘“‘fact” is trite enough; but its treatment by the 
writer of this ‘‘ Autobiography” is marked by originality, 
humour and pathos. 


‘* The Capsina.” By E. F. Benson. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1899. 

Four lovely drawings by Mr. Jacomb-Hood are the 
chief attraction of this book. In ‘‘The Capsina” 
Mr. Benson has taken a new departure. The theme is 
the struggle between the Greeks and the Turks, and we 
should judge from the minutiz of the descriptions and 
the success in drawing characters which at any rate are 
not English, that the material of the novel was gathered 
on the spot. , The subject involves a good deal of 
sameness in the narrative; there are massacres and 
there are retaliations in which the Greeks are more often 
successful than seems quite consistent with facts. 
** The Capsina” is a beautiful woman and head of her 
tribe ; she is a shipbuilder and captain of a brig and 
she leads one or two skirmishes by sea and land against 
the Turks. Though an original conception she can 
hardly be called attractive. On the other hand the 
love between Mitsos and his wife is an idyll. The 
book is, as a whole, rather too ponderous to be a 
success, 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Combined Figure Skating.” By George Wood. London: 
Robinson. 1899. 


For the beginner we can hardly recommend this little book, 
though for those who have tasted the joys of skating a “combined 
figure” it is excellent. One point which occurs to us in reading 
it, is the necessity for the various schools of skating to come to 
an agreement as to the technical terms used “in calling.” For 
instance the word “about” recalls the vagueness of its use in 
the Employers’ Liability Act where “ about ” in connection with 
the term ‘‘ about a building” has been held to refer to anything 
within a radius of twenty miles. Things are not quite so bad in 
skating, but many will question Mr. Wood’s definition (see 
pp. 51, 119 and seg.). Let Mr. Wood who is a distinguished 
member of the National Skating Association get the latter to 
take up the question and settle it. At the same time they 
might cut the “ back cross roll” out of their third-class test. 


“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage :” Vol. I., Cantos I. and II. ; 
Vol. II1., Cantos III]. and IV. Edited by E. E. Morris. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 


These two volumes of Byron are just what they ought to 
be ; an introduction dealing with the life of the poet, a short 
critique of the poem, and an estimate of the poet’s place in 
English literature. The notes are full but not over voluminous, 
the print good and the price moderate. A few more books 
of this type might open the eyes of some of our worst 
“gerund grinding” and “root grubbing” masters as to how 
literature should be taught, as a subject for developing taste 
and thought in their pupils instead of boring them to death 
with endless disquisitions on the formation of words and 
sentences. 


“A Shuttle of an Empire’s Loom.” By Harry Vandervell. 
London and Edinburgh : Blackwood. 1898. 


Mr. “ Harry Vandervell,” having “run down” in the atmo- 
sphere of Capel Court or thereabouts, sought renewal of health 
as an ordinary seaman on board a cargo steamer trading 
between London and the Australasian colonies. If his experi- 
ences proved as invigorating as his record of them is amusing 
and instructive, Mr. “Vandervell’s” somewhat hazardous 
venture may be regarded as a sound investment. 


In the “Revue des Deux Mondes” (15 April) an interest- 
ing article is devoted to the philosophy of Pierre Leroux, 
dealing mainly with his opposition to Eclecticism. The sound- 
ness of Leroux’s philosophy was vitiated by his good intentions, 
and it must be confessed that many of the apparently most suc- 
cessful attacks on his opponents are founded on a misapprehen- 
sion of their position. 


That the highly interesting and practically unique copy of 
the “Troublesome Raigne of John King of England,” 1591, to 
which we referred a few weeks ago, would realise a high figure 
when sold at Sotheby’s was evident from the interest it excited 
so soon as it became known that another copy had turned up ; 
but £510 is a very long price indeed. We regret extremely 
that it has gone out of the country. 


With the issue for 1899 the “ Statesman’s Year-Book ” makes 
its thirty-sixth appearance. Ably edited by Mr. J. Scott Keltie, 
with the assistance of Mr. J. P. A. Renwick, its statistical and 
historical survey of every country in the world is as complete 
as a necessarily restricted space will allow. It is up to date 
and comprehensive. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


I* an article on the government of London and the new 

municipalities Bill, the “ Quarterly” says the merits of the 
measure are largely due to the fact that Ministers have had 
time to consider the problem. To the same cause we may 
attribute the merits of several of the articles in the three- 
monthly reviews. Hasty judgments in those who have so 
much time to weigh their verdicts would be an offence of the 
first water. Of the purely topical articles those dealing with 
“the Church crisis” are perhaps the most important—with the 
possible exception of that on London government just referred to. 
The “ Quarterly” in a singularly able paper discusses the vexed 
question of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and reaches the sensible 
conclusion that the policy announced by the Archbishop of. 
Canterbury, and foreshadowed by the report of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts Commission, ought to be seriously prosecuted. 
A curious change has occurred in the attitude of ecclesiastical 
parties towards the question of spiritual jurisdiction. 
Lord Halifax and his supporters are now taking up 
the contentions and using the arguments of the Puri- 
tans of the sixteenth century. The Ritualist position, as 
recently expounded in various manifestoes, resolutions, aud 
speeches, is summarised thus:—“If now we combine the 
statements of the Holborn non-Union meeting of Union 
members, and those of the Brighton Branch meeting, and those 
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of the London Central meeting, and those of the President 
himself, confirmed, as we are sorry to observe, by his address 
on Ecclesiastical Courts at the Church House, and if we ask 
what this new theory of obedience really is, does it not come to 
these expanding circles ?—(1) the bishop, who is absolute in 
the diocese, but with appeal to—(2) the Provincial Synod, 
which is absolute in the Province, but with appeal to—(3) 
the National Synod, which is absolute in the national branch 
of the Catholic Church, but with appeal to—(4) an GEcumenical 
Council, which has not met for centuries, and probably will not 
meet for centuries, but—(5) acting for it, until it does meet, 
and superior to it after it has met, the Council of the English 
Church Union, and its pope—we shrink from naming him, but 
the initial is obviously H.” In spite of this somewhat clumsy 
humour, this is a serious contribution to the practical discugsion 
of the problem of the Courts, the writer evidently aiming at 
a reasonable settlement of the long-standing controversy. 
The “Church Quarterly” naturally gives prominence to an 
interesting article on “ Discipline in the English Church.” The 
‘standpoint of the writer is that of a High Churchman, who 
sympathises and something more than sympathises with Lord 
Halifax. The Church Union manifesto is quoted without 
censuie, and the whole article is pervaded with a philo- 
ritualistic spirit, which seriously weakens the effect of its main 
contention, that the re-constitution of the Church Courts on an 
acceptable basis is vital to the welfare of the Church and the 
continuance of the Establishment. In a note Lord Halifax’s 
letter to the Bishop of Winchester is quoted with approval. 
“Our own judgment on the general question is strongly, as we 
have shown, in accordance with the principle laid down by 
Lord Halifax, that ‘the one essential thing is that the Episco- 
pate should be ultimately responsible for the government of the 
Church, and not the Privy Council.’” We shall not quarrel 
with the principle, if we can arrive at a clear understanding as 
to its practical application. “The Episcopate” sounds simple 
enough : but experience shows that no phrase is more ambig- 
uous in the mouth of a Ritualist. Always behind the living 
Bishop there is the “ vasty deep of the Canon Law,” which con- 
trolsand defines episcopal authority, and is itself neither controlled 
nor defined. We agree that the problem of the Courts must 
be solved, and, therefore, we hail the experiment of the Arch- 
bishops : but we cannot conceal our misgivings as to the bona- 
fides of some at least of Lord Halifax’s supporters. 

Lord Elgin’s good work in India, we are glad to note, is 
cordially acknowledged by the “ Quarterly” in an article which 
will annoy the friends of the National Congress in proportion 
‘as Lord Elgin is accepted as a statesman who kas rendered 
India and the Empire real service. A very temperate article 
in the “ Edinburgh” makes an appeal to France to resume the 
civil government of Madagascar, and relies on French sources 
of information for an indictment which is none the less serious 
because friendly. France has not done the right thing in 
Madagascar towards either the natives or Great Britain, and 
the “ Edinburgh’s” dignified protest should not be without 
effect on the other side of the Channel. What France has 
done, so far as British interests are concerned, in Madagascar, 
Germany threatens to attempt in Asia Minor, unless they are 
vigilantly safeguarded by British diplomacy. The “ Edinburgh ” 
reviews the position in Asia Minor at some length and tells the 
story of a proud past and a miserable present with considerable 
force. The future has much in store for enterprise in that part of 
the world. “In spite of the decay produced by centuries of mis- 
government many parts of Asia Minor are still surprisingly rich.” 
The Review favours the construction of railways under the joint 
protection of Germany and England. As the joint arrangement 
proposed would amount to an independent control of separate 

rts, Germany taking the western or Anatolian portion, whilst 

ngland would take the Mesopotamian and Persian sections, the 
chaos which waits on a dual or tripartite control need not be 
feared. Political memoirs have as usual been well tapped 
‘by the Quarterlies. Sir Henry Wotton is the subject of 
an article in the “Edinburgh” which may be _ perused 
with advantage at a time when the Cromwell tercentenary 
directs men’s minds back to the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Both the “Quarterly” and the “ Edinburgh” take a 
fairly exhaustive survey of Sir Robert Peel’s biography, but 
neither tells the student of that important contribution to political 
history much. The Whig organ though it confesses to being 
puzzled by some of Peel’s deficiencies is inclined to exalt him, 
whilst the Tory organ has to keep a tight rein on its judgment 
in order not unsparingly to denounce his adoption, “upon the 
compulsion not of conviction but adverse circumstances,” 
of policies which he had hitherto strenuously opposed. The 
“ Quarterly” links Peel’s life with Lord Ashbourne’s Pitt. An 
admirable text for its remarks might have been found in the 
sentence quoted in the “‘ Edinburgh ” from Mr. Gladstone : “ As 
there were two Pitts, one before and the other after the French 
Revolution ; so there were two Peels, one before, the other after 
Parliamentary reform.” By a strange dispensation, as the 
“Quarterly” points out, the French Revolution made a Tory 
of the Liberal in Pitt, whilst the bloodless revolution in 
England made a Liberal of the Tory Peel. 

Three articles deal with poets and poetry. Heine is weighed 
dy the “ Quarterly” as a moral and intellectual force. He con- 
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ceived that history might no longer be “a romance of robbers 
but a history of ideas.” Germany owes much to Heine, but 
his ideals are far from those which have been translated into 
fact in the Fatherland. He was a dreamer, who delighted to 
bend his ears, as he said; in order to catch “the whispered 
secrets of antiqye palaces which elude the dull stir of day.” 
Whilst Heine thought that the future would rest with ideas 
rather than with heroic action, Dante who is the subject of an 
article in the “Quarterly” accepted the poet as the rival and 
equal of the hero. Dante viewed poetry asa science and an 
art, with definite principles and rules—a view, as the “ Quar- 
terly” says, which is wholly un-English. What is poetry? 
is a problem which has puzzled critics and philosophers from 
Aristotle and Plato downwards. The “Quarterly” says it is 
“ the beautiful voice of truth to feeling and to fact ; it is beau- 
tiful with the beauty of propriety.” That was Coleridge’s view, 
endorsed by a writer in the “ Church Quarterly ” on the devel- 
opment of English Criticism. When however we are told that 
if “the man of science is the discoverer of fact, the poet is the 
revealer of its beauty, the interpreter of its significance,” we 
feel that the definition is too narrow. Aristotle traced poetry 
“to a primitive impulse of man’s nature ;” that impulse is to 
create. It is, indeed, impossible, as the “Church Quarterly” 
says, to regard it as “an art under the governance of certain 
rules.” It is “an activity of man’s nature,” and Heine put 
a familiar truth in his own way when he said that “a genuine 
poet is always the mirror of a universal present.” To turn from 


poetry to painting, an interesting disquisition on the art of 


Velasquez and Rembrandt appears in the “ Quarterly.” The 
parallel however between Pheidian art and that of Velasquez 
on the one hand and Praxitelean and that of Rembrandt on 
the other is not very enlightening. 

In “ The Law Quarterly Review” the Speaker of the House 
of Commons writes on Lord Herschell, and Lord Macnaghten 
gives a short reminiscence of Lord Justice Chitty. Lord 
Herschell according to his old friend was the architect of his own 
fortunes—so far as that can be said of any man. With the 
exception of Lord James of Hereford no man in modern times 
ever refused so many offers of promotion to high places as 
Lord Herschell. Lord Macnaghten speaks very tenderly of the 
charming personal characteristics of Lord Justice Chitty. Asa 
judge he thinks he found his real place in the Court of Appeal 
where his reputation appeared to grow all of a sudden. Mr. 
F. A. Bosanquet criticises the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Kennedy in Bechuanaland Exploration Co. v. London Trading 
Bank that debentures of English joint stock companies issued 
payable to bearer are negotiable instruments like promissory 
notes and bills of exchange. Mr. Bosanquet finds it incon- 
sistent with previous decisions, and thinks that prudent people 
will do well not to rely upon it until it has been considered by a 
higher Court. 


For This Week’s Books see page 538. 
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EPPS’S 
COCOA ESSENCE 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil. leaving for use a finely-flavoured 
powder, a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple. being a gentle nerve stimulant, — the needed energy without unduly 
exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., LTD., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Lane, Wc. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 

Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 


1 Regent Street (Waterloo Place). 


LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3S. 6d. ; unequalled in London, 


DINNERS from 6 to 9g P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance 
or a la Carte. 


Music purRING LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS. 
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SUPPERS. 
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von IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


Are the Highest Class Machines. 


TOURING Noted for Stability. 
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AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED PRICE List of these Celebrated 


| Machines FREE, ON APPLICATION to the 
GENERAL ROVER CYCLE CO., Ltda. 


| (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
CYCLING. | METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


| 
| Lonpon: 4 & 5 Viapuwct, E.C.; 157 New BonpSr., W ; 
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French Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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WHISKY. 


the Wild Rough Scent of the 
Highland Breeze.” 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 

The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14s, 8s, 

sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
rison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17s. 9s. 6d. 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- s. 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL : 37 North John St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 


CELLULAR DRESS SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR ATHLETIC SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR NEGLIGE SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR DAY SHIRTS. 

CEt. ULAR PYJAMAS. 
CELLULAR UNDE*«WEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGER:E. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cal. 
Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 


Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post free on application. 


ROBERT SvOTT, LTD., 14 & 15 POULTRY, E.C.; OLIVER BROS., 
33 NEW BOND STREET, W., & 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 

. JF. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 
Paid-up Capital .. oe eo eo + 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund oe oo £860,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and _transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


£33,000,000. 


4,000,000 


Made from only the Finest 
Selected Apples. 


OMRI 


A Light Non-Alcoholic 
Fruit D 


POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is unfermented. Clear 
and Sparkling, and never has any sediment. Contains no added sugar, 
and acts most beneficially on the kidneys. Free from all metallic 
contact. It is the Purest, Most Wholesome, and therefore the Finest 
Drink ever offered to the Public. 


Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Stores, &c, Send Three Penny Stamps 
for Sample Bottle to the Manufacturers : 


Sold by Grocers and Wine Merchants throughout the world. J 


POMRIL LIMITED, 100 Elliott Street, GLASGOW. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
BY MAX BEEPRBOHM. 


MORE. 


Uniform with “ The Works of Max Beerbohm.” Square 16mo. 4s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 14 Illustrations 


and Cover designed by Henry Ospovatr. Square 16mo. 3s. 6d 


ESSAYS IN MODERNITY. By 


Author of “‘ A Child of the Age.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


POEMS. By A. Bernarp Miatt. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 
POEMS OF EMILE VERHAEREN. ‘Selected and 


rendered into English by ALMA StRETTELL. Pott 4to. 5s. net. 
Part III. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY “OF SELBORNE. By 
Gitsert Wuire. Edited by Grant ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illustra- 
tions by Epmunp H. New. To be issued i in 12 Monthly Parts, uniform with 
“Walton's Compleat Angler.” Demy 4to. 1s. 6d. net, Prospectus, showing 
type, paper, and specimen illustrations, post free on application. 


THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Edited, with Introduction, by H. C. Marituer. With upwards of 180 
Designs, many hitherto unpublished, 640 pages, bound in white buckram, 

s. 6d. net. Also a Japanese Vellum Edition of 100 copies for England and 
Kineton at 63s. net. pectus post free on application. 


NEW FICTION. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE MANDATE: a Novel. By T. Baron Russet, 


Author of “ A Guardian of the Poor.” 


PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS: a Novel. By AmaALie 


SKRA 


GREY WEATHER. «BY Joun Bucnan, Author of 


* John Burnet of Barns.” 


Second Edition, 
IDOLS. By W. J. Locke, Author of ‘* Derelicts.” 
Second Edition, 
A CELIBATE’S WIFE: a Novel. By Hersert 


FLOWERDEW. 


Third Edition, 6s. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrupe ATHERTON, 
Author of Patience 


‘ond Edition 
E SEQUEL TO “Ti E GOLDEN AGE.” 


DREAM DAYS. Eight New “Golden Age” Stories. 


By Kennetu Graname. Crown 8vo. net. [Second Edition. 


JOHN LANE: The Bodley Head, “Vigo Street, London, W. 


THE 


VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


TENNYSON: a Critical Study. By 
SrerHen Gwynn, B.A. (Victorian Era Series.) 2s. 6d. 
LITERATURE says: “ A volume of able and interesting criticism.” 


The DAJLY MAIL says: “ Altogether, it is one of the best handbooks to 
Tennyson that has yet been produced.” 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND THE 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL MOVEMENT. By the Very Rev. C. W. Srusps, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. (Victorian Era Series.) 2s. 6d. 


The ACADEMY says: “A vigorous and sympathetic account of a great 
personality. The extracts from his books are well chosen. They are tonic.” 


RECENT ADVANCES IN ASTRO- 
NOMY. By A. H. Fison, D.Sc. (Victorian Era Series.) 2s. 6d. 


The ATHENUM says: “ This able work...... Altogether it may be said that 
the volume treats of some of the most interesting recent advances in astronomy in a 
very trustworthy manner.” 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: an Outline 


of the History of Biology and its Recent Advances. By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
M.A. (Victorian Era Series.) 2s. 6d. 


' The SPEAKER says : “‘ The book is written throughout with great sll 


The Monthly Publication of the Series will be resumed with the 
next Volume on 15th September. 


London: BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 50.Old Bailey. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

A History of French Art, 1100-1899 (Rose G. Kingsley). Longmans. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Artistic Colour and Brush Work for Higher Standards (W. Schofield). 
Set A: Designs for Panels ; Set B: Advanced Artistic Designs. 
Johnston. 5s. 

OGRAPHY. 

The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth, 1853-1892: A Memoir (John 
Wordsworth). Longmans. 15s. 

The Life of William Morris (J. W. Mackail, Volumes I. and II.). 
Longmans. 32s. 

The Good Queen Charlotte (Percy Fitzgerald). Downey. 10s. 6d. 

Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant (Arranged 
and edited by Mrs. Harry Coghill). Blackwood. 21s, 

CLAssICcs. 

Plato and Darwin (The Abbé Marcel Hébert ; Translated by the Hon. 
William Gibson). Longmans. 2s. 

Plutarch’s Lives (Englished by Sir Thomas North, in ten volumes.. 
Vols. II. and III. Temple Classics). Dent. 1s. 6d. each net. 

FICTION. 

A Riviera Romance (Blanche Roosevelt). Downey. 6s. 

A Trip to Paradoxia (T. H. S. Escott). Greening. 5s. 

Scheming of Agatha Kenrick (Robey F. Eldridge). Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 6s. 

The Hypocrite (3rd edition). Greening. 2s. 6d. 

The Crooked Stick (Rolf Boldrewood). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Plain Living (Rolf Boldrewood). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

The Sealskin Cloak (Rolf Boldrewood). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

Didums: A Silhouette (Jean Macpherson). John Long. 35. 6d. 

A Dream of Fame (Jean Delaire). John Long. 35. 6d. 

Faith: A Story of Saint Porth (J. Henry Harris). Truro: Pollard ; 
London: Service and Paton. 35. 6d. 

The Waverley Novels (Border edition. Vol. XIX. The Betrothed 
and The Talisman. Sir Walter Scott, Bart.). Nimmo. 35. 6d. 

Jack Curzon, or Mysterious Manila (Archibald Clavering Gunter). 
Routledge. 6s. 

Racecourse and Battlefield (Nat Gould). Routledge. 

A Soul’s Redemption (Elaine Becker). Redway. 335. 6d. 

The Awkward Age (Henry James). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Romance of Elisavet (Mrs. W. M. Ramsay). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. 

Strong Hearts (George W. Cable). Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 

The Mystery of the Medea, and the Third Attempt (Alexander 
Vaughan). C. Arthur Pearson. 35. 6d. 

An Exiled Scot (H. A. Bryden). Chatto and Windus. 

The Knight of the King’s Guard (Ewan Martin). C. Arthur 
Pearson. 

The Newspaper Girl (Mrs. C. N. Williamson). C. Arthur 
Pearson. 6s. 

The Waters of Caney Fork : A Romance of Tennessee (Opie Read). 
Innes. 6s. 

The Works of Charles Dickens (Dombey and Son, Volumes I., II., 
and III., Temple edition). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Certificate History of England, 1700-1789 (A. Johnson Evans and 
C. S. Fearenside). Clive. 35. 6d. 

Fifty Years of the wy 4 of the Republic in South Africa, 1795-1845. 
(J. C. Voigt, Vols. I. and II.). Unwin. 25s. net. 

A History of the Border Counties (Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles. Sir 
George Douglas, Bart. ; County Histories of Scotland). Black- 
wood. 7s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND Sport. 

The Book of Golf and Golfers (Horace G. Hutchinson andi others). 
Longmans. 18s. 

Fly Fishing (Sir Edward Grey ; The Haddon Hall Library. Edited by 
the Marquess of Granby and Mr. George A. B. Dewar). Dent. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Records of Big Game (Third edition, Rowland Ward). Rowland 
Ward. 30s. net. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Rosmini e Spencer : Studio Espositivo-Critico di Filosofia Morale de 
Prof. Giovanni Vidari. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 

Philosophy of Memory (D. T. Smith), Louisville, Ky. : Press of John 
P. Morton and Co. 

Have You a Strong Will? (Charles Godfrey Leland). Redway. 


35. 6d. 

Milk, its Nature and Composition. A Handbook on the Chemistry 
and Bacteriology of Milk, &c. (C. M. Aikman, Second edition). 
Black. 35. 6d. 

Essays in Psychical Research (Miss X : A. Goodrich-Freer). Redway. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Views on Some of the Phenomena of Nature as seen from the Work- 
shop, the Factory, and the Field (James Walker, Part II.). Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 

Thus Spake Zarathustra: A Book for All and None (Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Translated by Alexander Tille). Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
VERSE. 

The Flight of Time and other Poems (Herman Bernstein). London 

and New York : Tennyson Neely. 

Parsifal in English Verse (From the German of Richard Wagner 7 
Alfred Forman). Printed by private subscription. 

Poetical Works, of Alfred Lord an Poet Laureate (Globe 
edition). Macmillan. 

Unpainted Pictures (Hugh Nicholss Burgh). Stock. 

The Forest Chapel and other Poems (Maxwell Gray). Heine- 
mann. 55. ‘ 
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Dante: The Divina Commedia and Canzoniere (Translated by 
the late E. H. Plumptre, Vols. I. and II.).  Isbister. 25. 6d. 
each, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Mystery of + wae Sonnets (Cuming Walters). New 
Century Press. 35. 6d. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. (Edited by Henry B. 
Wheatley, Vol. IX. Full Index ; Vol. X. Supplementary Volume: 
Pepysiana). Bell. 

The Century Magazine, 1898-1899. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

St. Nicholas (Vol. XXVI. Part I.). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Catalogue of Greek Coins: Galatia, Cappadocia and Syria (Warwick 
Wroth). Printed by order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

Catalogue of Bronzes, Greek, Roman and Etruscan, in the British 
Museum (H. B. Walters). Printed by order of the Trustees. 

A Statistical Account of the Seven Colonies of Australasia 1897-98. 
(T. A. Coghlan, 7th issue). Sydney: William Applegate Gullick. 

France (John Edward Courtenay Bodley, revised edition). Mac- 
millan. 10s. 

The Queen’s Service (Horace Wyndham). Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

Oxford University College Histories: All Souls (C. Grant Robertson). 
Robinson. 

The Catholic Brief against Sir William Harcourt and others (kk. W. 
Burnie). Gay and Bird. 2s. 6d. 

‘The Prince of Army Chaplains ” (Colonel Colomb). Burns and 
Oates. 

The Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen. Geo. Newnes. 125. 


MaGazines &c. FOR MaAy:—Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6¢.; Con- 
temporary Review, 2s. 6d.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; 
Longman’s Magazine, Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine, 1s, ; Windsor Magazine, 6d. ; Humanitarian, 
6d.; Saint Peter’s, 6d. 


NOTICES. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 

Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 


United Kingdom. Abroad. 

One Year ... £20 4 
Half Year ... one 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In handsome royal 8vo. with 185 Illustrations, appropriately bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered, price 21s. 


THE MUNICIPAL PARKS, GARDENS, AND 
OPEN SPACES OF LONDON: Their History and Associations. By 
Lieut.-Col. SExsy, V.D., Professional Associate of the Surveyors’ Institute. 
With numerous Illustrations from Drawings, Photographs, Plans, and Ancient 
Documents. 

“The task of describing this precious inheritance of the population of London 
and its suburbs has been satisfactorily accomplished in this handsome volume.” 
Daily News. 
“A large of pict que fact brought together in agreeable _, ‘ 
Globe. 
‘*No book on London has been published for many years that is so uniformly 
interesting. Makes most fascinating reading.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 
IN MODERN SPAIN: SOME SKETCHES AND 


IMPRESSIONS. By Recinatp St. Barse, Author of Francesca 
Halstead : a Tale of San Remo.” Illustrated by A. J. WALL. 
NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In foolscap 8vo. handsomely bound, price rs. 
UNPAINTED PICTURES, AND OTHER FRAG- 
MENTS IN VERSE. By Hucu NICHOLAS Burcu, Author of ‘A Short 


Guide to the Reading of the Prophets.” 
** A small book of very original but beautiful little poems.” — Freeman. 


In foolscap 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PALM-BRANCH, AND OTHER VERSES. 


By Artuur R. SHrewspury, Minister of Albion Church, Hammersmith. 
“ A choice little volume of poems, some of them in hymn form.”—Chvistian, 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


STRAY VERSES, By H. J. S. Baivey. 


“* Clearly we have a new poet in our midst—and that is no small thing. A singer 
of true songs—one who, having an insight of his own, can ‘ prophesy’ after his own 
gift and nature ; one who can touch with his own delicate fancy the tangled threads 
of life and make them shine like gold.” —Churchwoman. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


By LEWIS F. DAY. 
Being the Easter Art Annual for-1899, or extra number of 
**The Art Journal.” 
With Four Full-page Plates in Colour and about 50 other Illustrations. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON, 


POET LAUREATE. 
Crown 8vo. green cloth, 3s. 6d.; also in extra eloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR EDITION OF 
MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 1 vol. extra crown 8vo. ros. net. 


*.* The Preface to the New Edition may be had separately for binding up with 
copies of the First Edition. 8vo. sewed, 6d. net. 

FIGARO (M. Cornély).—‘‘ Un ouvrage Anglais intitulé France et magistrale- 
ment écrit par M. Courtenay Bodley. II est congu d’aprés les régles de cette 
méthode scientifique et objective que notre siécle léguera aux penseurs d'avenir.” 

TEMPS.—“ Le livre le plus captivant qu’ait inspiré depuis des années cette 
souriante énigme de |'Europe qu’est notre nation. Son ceuvre est un monument en 
deux volumes de la fascination francaise. Le livre de M. Bodley fit grand bruit en 
Angleterre. I] en fera plus encore chez nous.” 


1899 Issue Now Ready. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: Statistical and 
Historical Account of the States of the World for the Year 1 Edited by 
-Scorr Kertiz, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
irty-sixth annual publication. Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. 


tos, 6d. 
Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DONEGAL AND 
ANTRIM. By SrerHen Gwynn. With Illustrations by Tuomson, 
Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 

OBSERVER.—“‘ This year, if Mr. Gwynn’s book be as widely read as it deserves 
to be, there should be quite a rush to Donegal and Antrim, for nearly everyone who 
reads the book and studies Mr. Thomson's illustrations will want to go and see the 
places pictured and described. Messrs. Gwynn and Thomson have given us a book 
which will be a perennial delight to all who es the Irish counties dealt with, and 


to all who hope to know them.’ 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, the Astronomer- 


Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp FitzGERALD, 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
Valda Hanem (the Romance of a . 5. Palmerston’s Quarrels with Court and 
Turkish Harim). Chapters X.-XII. Colleagues. By JAmEs SYKEs. 
Mistaken Admiration. By A. 6. A Summer’s Dream. 
Maurice Low. 7. Vespers at Huelgoat. 

3- The Realm of Conscience. By 8 The Sons of Han. By C. ve 
SPENCER BRODHURST. THIERRY. sa 
An Unexpected Guest. By Epwarp g. Savrola (a Military and Political 
Hurron. Romance). By Winston SPENCER 

\ CHURCHILL. 


Also ready Vol. LX XIX., November, 1898, to April, 1899, price 7s. 6d. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for MAY. Price 1s. 
The Game and the Candle. By RHopa | 6. George Fox in Cartmel. 
BrouGuTon. Conclusion. 7. The Silver Fans. 
. Thompson: Regent of Bavaria. 8. Dr. Arne. 
. The Chamois’ Freedom. g. Young April. By Ecrrton Castle. 
acobean Lyrists. Chaps. XXX.-XXXV, 
he Very Rev. Canon Domenico | 
Pucci, D.D.. Domestic Prelate to | 
his Holiness. | ‘ 
Also ready, Vol. CXVI., January to April, 1899, price 5s. 6d. 


THE ARGOSY. 

Contents for MAY. Price 1s. 
THE TOWER GARDENS. Chaps. XVI.-XVIII. 
ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. By Fyvie Mayo. 
A NEW CURIOSITY SHOP. By Joun AyscouGu. 
WURZBURG: PAST AND PRESENT. By Cuartes W. Woon, F.R.G.S- 
BROKEN IDEALS. By Lapy Marcaret MaJeNDIE. 
DREAMS. By Picorr. 
. HEARTSEASE. By E. SrurGceon. 
. A BAD HOUR. By Rev. PrEBENDARY VERNON. 
g. SURSUM CORDA. By C. E. MEETKERKE. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains: 

THE STORY OF THE CAPTAINS. Personal Narratives of the Naval Engage- 
ment near Santiago de Cuba, July 3, 1898. With a Note describing ‘‘ An 
Historic Scene on the ‘ Texas,’” by T. M. Dievarve. With Illustrations, 
includin ow aig taken on the day of the Battle. 

THE MATTER OF A MASHIE. By the Author of “‘ Gallops,” Davip Gray. 

ALEXANDER IN EGYPT. (Alexander the Great. VII.) By Benjamin IpE 
WHEELER. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Also ready Vol. LVII., November, 1898, to April, 1899. Price 10s. 6d. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains: 

THE DOZEN FROM LAKERIM. ChapterI. By Rupert HuGHEs. 

UICKSILVER SUE. Chapters I., II y Laura E. Ricnarps. 

IDING ON AN ELEPHANT. by Litian A. Martin, 
TRINITY BELLS. Chapter II. By Ametia E. Barr. 

And numerous other Stories for Children. 

Also ready Vol. XXVI., Part I., November, 1898, to April, 1899. Price 8s. 6d.. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., London. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No, 267. MAY 1899. 
THE HYPOCRISIES OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. By Stpxev 


RUSSIA IN FINLAND. By Dr. J. N. Reuter (of the University, Helsingfors). 

THE ETHICS OF WAR. By the Rev. Farner Ryper. 

= FAILURE OF PARTY GOVERNMENT. By Professor Gotpwin 
Situ. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS BY LAW ESTABLISHED. By 
Epmunp Roverrtson, Q.C., M.P. 

WOMAN AS AN ATHLETE: a Reply to Dr. Arabella Kenealy. By Mrs. 
Ormiston CHANT. 

THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN ISLAM. By the Hon. Mr. Justice 
AMEER ALI. 

“BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSELLING. By Josern Suaytor. 

AN OUTBURST OF ACTIVITY IN THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 
By the Hon. Gipson. 

THE, HOUSE IN THE WOOD. By Mrs. Lecky. 


GERMANY AS A NAVAL POWER. By Colonel Sir Georce SypENHAM 
Crarker, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 


‘HOMING PIGEONS IN WAR.-TIME. By Georce J. LaRNner. 
REMINISCENCES OF LADY BYRON. By Mrs. ALEXANDER Ross. 
THE JACKEROO. By the Rev. A. C. Yorke. 

THE ad AS TO “CONSTRUCTIVE MURDER.” By G, Pirt-Lewis, 


Q.c. 
BRITISH TRADE IN 1898: A Warning Note. By J. W. Cross. 
“WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND “BRAIN-WAVES.” By the Eprror. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lip. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW STORY, 


THE JUDGMENT OF BORSO. 


By Mavrice Hew ert, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Commences in 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For MAY, which contains also 
THE SAMOAN CRISIS AND ITS CAUSES. By Joun Grorce LEIGH. 
FINLAND AND THE TSAR, By R. Nisser Bain. 
BALZAC, By Arruur Symons. 
CARDINALS, CONSISTORIES, AND CONCLAVES, By Ricuarp Davey. 
IRISH COUNTY COUNCILS AND HOME RULE. By Miuesivs. 
A SEVENTEEN-HOURS’ WORKING DAY. By Gerrrupe M. TuckweLt. 
A CHARACTER OF “THE TRIMMER.” By H. C. Foxcrorr. 
FRANCE SINCE ~, (Continued). By BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 
“THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM—(Concinded). By J. G. Frazer. 
THE TEACHER PROBLEM. By Harotp Honce. 
DRAMATIC CONVENTION : WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 


SOLILOQUY. By H. M. Pautt. 
THE VANISHING.OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. By Dirtomaricus. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. Price One Shilling. Covéents :— 


‘“*“GOD REST YE, MERRY GEN- | AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE: 
TLEMEN.” By SrerHen Crane. a Century. By Horatio F. 
ROWN. 

THE CHINESE EMPEROR AND | pOLYGLOT RUSSIAN SCANDAL: 
HIS SURROUNDINGS. By Mrs. an Experiment in Translation. By 
Arcuipatp Lirtte. GerorGce Somes Layarp. 


THE BALZAC CENTENARY. By | 4,VILLA IN A VINEYARD. By 
. E. Garrerr FisHer. 
COLONIAL MEMORIES. Part I. 
THE ORPHAN. By Frank T. By Lapy Broome. 
_ Burren, F.R.G.S. THE BLACK CANOE. By Vicror 
SENSE HUMO" RIN WOMEN. Warre. 
By Professor R. Y. TyRRELL. ON MEN AND 
Ss. IL 


THE SLUGGARD AMONG THE LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 
ANTS. By G. H. Bopen. XX.-XXIIL. By S. R. Crockerr. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London, 15 Piccadilly, May 1899. 
Just Issued, price ts. 
CATALOGUE OF GEOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, 


HISTORY of AMERICA, AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, and ASIA, with 
Books oN THE LANGUAGES oF AmeERICA, AFRica, and OcCEANICA. 


1,861 Articles, with a price affixed to each book. 
BERNARD QUARITCH. 
*,* Also a List of Miscellaneous Books, price 1d. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 585, Just Published, for April, 
aincludes a large number of Standard Books and Sets, in choice Library Bindings 
or fresh in the original Cloth, from a Library lately purchased. 
Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C., 
or 37 Piccadilly, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. . 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN , LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIc to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for a Ace the most favourable 

* terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODI 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 
34° 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK OF. By 


R. Bowpier SnHarre, LL.D., F.L.S. 272 pages. Crown 4to. With 
Coloured Illustrations by A. F. aud C. Lydon. Cloth boards, 14s. 


“* Briefly, he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has been 
admirably illustrated.” —Guardian. 


A CHAPTER ON BIRDS—RARE BRITISH 


VISITORS. By R. Bowpier SHarre, LL.D., F.L.S. With 18 beautifully 
Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“ The book is teeming with interesting facts, and should be added to every bird- 
lover's library, as an inexpensive but thoroughly reliable work.”—A nowledge. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on sale the 
Publications of the Arundel Society. The stock includes a large 
selection of superb reproductions in Colcurs and Monochrome of 
Masterpieces by 


GIOTTO, GHIRLANDAIO, RAFFAELLE, 
MASACCIO, PERUGINO, VAN EYCK, 
FRA ANGELICO, MICHAEL ANGELO, MEMLINC, 
BOTTICELLI, DURER, 


And numerous other great Artists. 


Hitherto these publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the 
reach of persons of moderate means ; many are now offered at much reduced prices. 
The stock is quickly appreaching exhaustion, and these pictures, when out of print, 
are sure to increase in value. With but few exceptions, these pictures deal with 
religious subjects. A priced catalogue may be had on application. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


With Illuetraticns frem the Old Masters of the XIVth, 
XVih, «end XVIith Centuries, 


This is an edition of the Holy Gospels, fully illustrated with world-renowned 
pictures. The first nine numbers are now published, and will be followed at intervals 
of fourteen days by the remainder of the Series. 

The Illustrations are made up of a selection of masterpieces of the religious 
painters of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, thus furmshing a 
collection of the finest examples of sacred art preduced by human genius since the 
beginning of the Christian era, 

The work will be issued in twenty-four parts. Each fortnightly part will consist 
of sixteen pages, with at least ten Illustrations in the text, andjtwo separate plates 
printed in two tints. The price will be 1s. &d. per part. The whole issue of the 
twenty-four parts will be completed in December, 1899. When completed the work 
will be issued in two volumes, at prices which will be announced later. The parts 
are not sold separately, but only to subscribers to the whole. A form of subscription 
may be had on application. _ 


THE FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. By the Rev. F. R. Montrcomery Hircu- 
cock, B.D. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. (/n the press. 


Sixteen others have already appeared in this Series. 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of LANCELOT 


ANDREWES, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. Newly done into English 
from the recently discovered Autograph given by Andrewes to Laud. By the 
Rev. Canon P. G. Mepp, M.A. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 


MEDIAVAL CHURCH HISTORY, a Sketch 


of. By the Ven. S. CoeETHAM, D.D., Archdeacon of Rochester. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. (/n the press. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS to CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WinninGron-InGrAM, D.D. Small post 8vo. limp 
cloth, 6d. 


THE CORRUPTION WHICH IS IN THE 


WORLD THROUGH LUST. A Sermon preached in St, Paul's Cathedral 
on Sunday afternoon, February 26th, 1899, by the Right Rev. A. F. 
WinninGTon-INGRAM. Small post 8vo. paper cover, 1d. 


AB INFERIS. Notes on Science and 


Religion. By M. E. Dowson, with a Preface by the Rev. J. R. ILtinc- 
worth, M.A. Imp. 32mo. cloth boards, 6d. 


ON THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By 


L. Laurie. Small post 8vo. limp cloth, 6d. 


SUNDAY READINGS, Following the 


Church’s Seasons, with Friendly Words for those in Hospitals, Infirmaries, 
and Sick Rooms. By BEATRICE WauGH. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 


GETTING READY FOR THE MISSION. 


Suggestions to Clergy who are preparing for a Mission in their Parishes. By 
the Ven. Archdeacon Donne, M.A., with a Preface by the Rev. Canon Mason, 
B.D. New edition, small post 8vo. cloth boards, rs. 


AN APOSTLE’S CORRESPONDENCE. By 


the Rev. H. G. D. Laruam, M.A. Small post 8vo. limp cloth, 6d. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA 
Srreet, E.C. Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 
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The Saturday. Review. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to! ANIMALS. , 


Owing to the Society's operations the statutes made for the protection of animals 
have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. It dis- 
seminates in schools, and among Ls we having the care of dumb animals, upwards 
of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, phlets, and small books, all 
of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals, and the duty 
and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of 
England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that 
in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society 
to prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all booksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and ‘‘ The Band 
of Mercy,” price $d. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price 1s. to non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies of its monthly 
return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


TEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value: 


from £80 to £15 a year (giving my ory admission), wa Be competed for in 
t dia 


June next. One of these Scholarships ( not yet 
members of the School ; the rest are open to members of the school and others with- 
out distinction. Three will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of 
candidates from 11 to 17. Full particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. - 
F. J. Leaver, The College, Marlborough. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7, and 8. Ten: 
Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will 
be awarded ; also one Scholarship of tos per annum, tenable for three years, for 
sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to candidates for Army 
and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


a who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, 105 Jermyn Street. 
MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained 
the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending April 15, 
1899, as follows : 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state .............. 324 
ae > &c. horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, cats, and 
Overloading and overdriving horses = 
Travelling horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, and dogs, when lame ... 13 
Starving horses, donkeys, and goats by withholding food ............ 11 
Gingering horses before I 
I 
Delaying parturition of cow by movement ...............se00c-css0eeeseee I 
ee cattle and sheep on improperly appointed ships, and ‘ 
Neglecting to kill when injured aboard ship .................. 
Killing dogs and cats improperly, with consequent suffering......... 4 
Wounding dogs by setting to fight , “ 3 
Wounding cats by setting dogs to worry....... 2 
Wounding cats by burning with hot ashes .... 2 
Wounding fowls by tying legs too tightly .......02......08 I 
Shooting, taking, Re, wild birds during close season .... 2 
Causing in above (owners) 
Assaulting officers 2 
*68r 
During 1899 up to last return ................ en 1822 
Total for the present year 2503 


Thirty-two offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 
649 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society). 
‘The above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
—s the personal attendance of our officers. 

he Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day- 
duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. 
The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked ‘‘ Private.” 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. 

The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; (2) to 
show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to prompt 
the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; and (4) to 
make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons against 
breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information, except as directed by the 
Secretary on written evidence. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
Sh SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 1, 


1899. Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the collegiate regulations. The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholar- 
ships and Prizes of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 
Special Classes for the London University Examinations for the F.R.C.S. and for 
other higher examinations. There is a large, thoroughly well equipped, recreation 
ground. For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of 
the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. Handbook forwarded on 
application. 


‘TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. — Entrance Examination. 
for SCHOLARSHIPS, June 13 and 14, 1899.—Apply to the Rev. C. C. 
Tancock, Head Master. 


An Important Portion of the Collection of Illuminated Manuscripts made by the 
late Earl of Ashburnham. 
ESSRS. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on Monday, May 1, at 1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of ~ 
the COLLECTION of ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS known as the 
‘* Appendix,” made by the late Earl of Ashburnham, from whose printed catalogue 
the descriptions are taken, together with an important text of the later version of 
Wycliffe’s English Bible, known as the Bramhall Manuscript, from the same 
Collection, of which a full account is given from the pen of the Rev. Prof. Skeat. 

The above are a portion of a collection sold en bloc to a well-known amateur, by 
whose instructions they are now offered for sale. May be viewed two days prior. 
Catalogues may be had, price One Shilling each. 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION FOR. 
THE RELIEF OF DISTRESSED ARTISTS, THEIR 
WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 

PRESIDENT ... SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


‘ | ‘HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at 
e. Pa Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole, on Saturday, 6 May, at half-past 
six o'clock. 
Robert Farquharson, Esq., M.P., M.D., &c., &c., in the chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines. One Guinea. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULESS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 


3 Soho Square, W. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS,. 
5A Pall. Mall East, S.W. (near the National Gallery). 128th SUMMER 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6.- Percy EpsaLt, Secretary. 


AVE HALF YOUR BUTCHER'S BILLS, and BUY from OUR 
DIRECT SUPPLY STORES. Orders of 4s. free delivered. Terms, cash. 
on delivery. Orders posted before 5 p.m. delivered next day everywhere. 

MUTTON.—Loins and Saddles, 6$d.; Shoulders, 6d. 
MUTTON.-— Legs, 8d.; Necks, sd. 
LAMB.— Hind Quarters (9 lb.), 84d.; Fore Quarters (9 Ib.), 7d. per Ib. 
BEEF .—Topside, 74d.; Silverside, 7d.; Sirloin and Ribs, 84d. 
BEEF.—Suet, 4d.; Gravy Beef, 4d.; Brisket, 5d. : 
BEEF.—Rumpsteak, 11}d.; Beefsteak, 8d.; Salt Silverside, 7d. 
VEAL and PORK.—Equally low prices. 

THE DIRECT SUPPLY STORES, 6 Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


REVE RSIONS and Life Interests in Landed or 
Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or Loans 
d thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


{= SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY ist, 


and students then entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholar- 
ships of the combined value of £410 in the following September, as well as for the 
numerous medals, scholarships, and prizes, awarded during the period of studentship. 

The Hospital contains accommodation for 695 beds, and arrangements are being 
made as rapidly as possible to place the entire number at the service of the sick — 
by reopening the wards that have been closed for want of funds for the last fifteen 
years. 

The Appointments tenable by Students have recently been increased by more than 
150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and Dresserships in the Depart- 
ments of Ophthalmo Gynecology, and Otiology. 

To augment the teaching of special subjects Registrars and Tutors have been 
— in the Ophthalmic and Obstetric ‘Departments. 

All hospital appointments are.open to students without charge, and the holders of 
resident appointments are provided with board and lodging. 
won College accommodates sixty students, under the supervision of a Resident 

arden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will be 
forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply personally or by 
letter to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


GROCERS’ COMPANY. MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 
HESE SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE in number, 


each of the value of £250, and open only to British ‘subjects, have been 
instituted by the Company as an encourag to the making of exact researches 
into the causes and preventicn of importints diseases. Company appoint 
annually. At the next election, two of the present Scholars, should they renew 
their applications, will be entitled to a preference. 

Applications may be made at any time before 3rd May by letter, addressed to the 
CLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from whom par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 

April 1899. 


SOCIETY, Limited, ro Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 


TO HOLDERS OF FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
BONDS OF THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that parties who 
have deposited their Bonds with the Mexican Central Railway Securities 
Company, Limited, and have not declared whether they elect to receive Certificates. 
for Registered Debenture Stock or Debentures payable to Bearer, must lodge their 
Bankers’ Receipts and declare their election to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 
67 Lombard Street, E.C., NOT LATER THAN 15th MAY NEXT. . 
Failing such ——. ———_ for Registered Debenture Stock will be- 
issued in respect of eposit! nds. 
2 Future depatibens a 4 declare at the time of the deposit of their Bonds with 
Messrs. Glyn which form of security they elect to receive. 
By Order of the Board, 
FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary. 


3 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., 24th April, 1899. 


Porges Randfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited. 


: | ‘HE DIVIDEND at the rate of 10 per Cent. per 
Annum, equal to 2s. per share, for the year ending 31st December, 1898, is 
now payable. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer must lodge Coupo J 
the London Agents, Robinson, South African Banking Company, ame 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., or with their Paris Branch, 11 Boulevai 
Haussmann. Coupons will be received on and after Wednesday, 26th April, and 


must be left three clear days for examination. BY ORDER. 


No. 2 at the Office of 


1 Bank Burtpincs, Lorusury, E.C., 25th April, 1899. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA. |) 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. _Doors open 7.45. 
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29 April, 1899 


The LIST of APPLICATIONS will be Opened on SATURDAY, April 29, 1899, and will be Closed on or before TUESDAY, May 2, for London and the Country. 


THE ANGLO-CARRARA MARBLE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ae under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


CAPITAL - - 


Divided into 300,000 Six per Cent. cate vesthuenan Shares of £1 each, ons 300,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


The Preference Shares will be entitled out of the _— to a fixed Oumulative 
Preferential dividend of 6 per cent. per annum, and will rank in respect of capital 
and dividend in priority to the Ordinary Shares. No Debentures can be issued 
without the sanction of at least a three-fourths majority of the Preference Share- 
holders present at a meeting specially convened for the purpose. 

There are now offered for public subscription 240, Six per Cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares, and 300,000 Ordinary Shares. Subject to the reservation of 
100,000 Shares of either class at the option of the Company, which the Vendor 
Syndicate stipulate shall be allotted to them in part payment of the purchase 
money. Payable 2s. 6d. per Share on Application, 7s. 6d. on Allotment, and 10s. one 
month after Allotment. 60,000 Preference Shares will be reserved for future issue 
for the acquisition of further properties and for extensions of the business from 
time to time as may be deemed advisable. 


Directors.—Edmund Bouinois, Esq., M.P., 27 Westbourne Terrace, London, W. 
(Chairman); William Henry Burke, Esq., (Messrs. Burke and Co., Marble Merchants), 
17 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W., and Chicago, U.S.A. (Managing 
Director); E. L. Evan- ‘Thomas, Esq., 14 Billiter Street, London, E.C. (Director of the 
Gloucester Railway Carriage and Waggon Company, Limited); F. R. Y. Radcliffe, 
Esq., 1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, London, E.C. (Director of the British Plate 
Glass Company, Limited); Commendatore Andrea Scotti, member of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, Rome. 

Manager of Quarries.—Signor Pietro Pelliccia, Carrara, Italy. 

Assistant General Manager.—Aldo Robson, Esq. (Messrs. Pelliccia, Robson 
and Oo.), Carrara, Italy. 

Manager of Saw Mills.—Signor Primo Caputi, Carrara, Italy. 

Bankers.—London City and Midland Bank, Limited, 52 Cornh il, London, E.C., 
and ee oe hes ; Herr Carl Neaburger, 14 Franzisische-strasse, Berlin, Germany. 

neers. — Bramwell and Harris (Sir Frederick Bramwell, Bart., 
E., F.R.S. ; H. Granham Harris, Esq., M.Inst. C.E.). 

Solicitors. —Messrs. Ward, Bowie and Co.,7 King’s Street, Cheapside, London, 
E.C.; Signor Pietro Eutichiano Attuoni, Notary, Carrara, Italy. 

Brokers.—Messrs. G. H. and A. M. Jay, 17 Old E.C., and Stock 


Broad Street, 
Exchange, London; Messrs. Tomkinson and Price, 3 Copthall Buildings, E.C., and . 


Stock Exchange, London. 

Auditors.—Messrs. ©. F. Kemp, Ford and Co., Chartered Accountants, 71 Lo m- 
bard Street, London, E.C.; Messrs. Baker, Haward, and Watson, Chartered 
Acc ountants, Chiswell House, London, E.C. 

Secretary (pro. tem.) and Registered Offices.—P. Campbell, Esq., 25 
Victoria Street, Westminster, 3.W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
Marble Merchants, and of working some of the principal and some of the most 
important Marble Quarries in the district of Massa-Uarrara, Italy. 

The method pursued in developing them has been, and is, of the most primitive 
character, and, except by the innovation of a railway, has hardly changed since their 
first working. It is estimated by those engaged about the business of the quarries, 
and most competent to form an opinion, that of the quantity of marble blasted only 
60 per cent, is sold to the , the r per cent. being entirely wasted. 

Yet, notwithstanding their long history and this wasteful working, there remains a 

practically inexhaustible supply, and on this point the report of Professor W. Boyd 
Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S., &c., &c., the eminent geologist, who has personally inspected 
the quarries, is conclusive :— 
Woodhurst, Fallowfield, hesi tember 27, 1898. 
To the Chairman and Directors of the Carrara Marble as ‘Syndicate, Limited. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have examined the quarries at Carrara with a special view to the 
quantity of available marble, and have much pleasure in reporting that those in the 
hands of the Syndicate contain a vast and practically inexhaustible supply of all the 
various kinds—statutary, ordinary (Sicilian), dove (Bardilla), and streaky coloured 
{Pavonazzo). The quantity removed by quarrying during the last 2,000 years is an 
insignificant fraction of the marble in sight and to be worked in tne future, The 


at the Marina, large modern dwel-ing-house and offices at Carrara, sailing boats and 
marble lighters, the property of the above-named, and (as to some of them) of Messrs, 
Primo Caputi and Franklin Torrey. The Directors reserve the power to release or 
abandon any business or property, if they should deem it desirable to do so in the 
interests of the Company. 

— O. F. Kemp, Ford, and Co., and Messrs. Baker, Haward and Watson report 
as follows :— 

To the Chairman and Directors of the Carrara Marble Quarries Syndicate (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—At your request we have made an examination at Carrara as to the 
profit on the marble produced there. Various descriptions of marble of different 
values are obtained from the quarries in the district, including the well-known 
statuary marble, but the main produce is of the description known in the trade as 
“Sicilian marble,” and in our investigation we have confined ourselves to the cost of 
“ getting ” this marble, and the price at which/it is sold forshipment. From informa- 
tion obtained from the books of Messrs. Pelliccia, Robson and Co., of Oarrara, {and 
from documentary and other evidence acquired on the spot, we have ascertained that 
ordinary Sicilian marble is quarried and sold to shippers at a net profit of 27.06 lire, 
which, at the exchange of 27.50, is equal to 19s. 8d. per 1,000 kilos., or about one ton 
English. In arriving at this profit we have charged the whole cost of obtaining the 
marble, and laying it down ready for shipment at Marina, near Carrara, but have not 
made any allowance for office charges, bad debts, and State taxes upon the profits.— 
We are, gentlemen, yours faithfully, C. F. Kemp, Forp and Co.; Baker, HAWARD 
and Watson. London, November 18, 1898. 

Messrs. Pollina and Bombarda, sworn experts and quarry valuers, have investi- 
gated and surveyed the properties and certify as follows :— 

To the Chairman and Directors of the Carrara Marble Quarries Syndicate, 
Limited, London. 

We, the undersigned, sworn experts and quarry valuers, authorised by the Tribunal 
of Massa, Province of Massa-Carrara, having no interest in the quarries of the under- 
named firms, hereby certify that the quarries of the firms of Dervillé and Co., Pietro 
Pelliccia, Thomas Robson, Emilio Lazzoni, Luigi Sarteschi, Fratelli Binelli di 
Leopoldo, Alessandro Oattani, after full and personal investigation and survey, are 
capable of at least 91,170 tons production per annum of saleable marble being worked 
under t, The above quarries are in good working order. 

POLLINA CARLO. FEDERICO BOMBARDA, 


Carrara, 29th March, 1899. 
This certificate was sworn to before the Prefect of Carrara, and duly registered by 
the legal Tribunal of Massa. 
Upon this point of outpat Messrs. Bramwell and Harris write as follows :— 
5 Great George Street, London, April 7, 1899. 
To the Chairman and Directors of the Carrara Marble Quarries Syndicate, Limited. 


CARRARA QUARRIES. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to our Report on the above matter, we have no hesitation 
in saying that, in our judgment, witn the proper machinery and appliances as recom- 
mended by us an output of at least 100,000 tons per annum of saleable marble should 
be produced from the quarries you are acquiring.—We are, your obedient servants, 
BRAMWELL & HARRIS. 

The Carrara Marble Quarries Syndicate, Limited, who are the promoters of the 
Company, and are reselling at a profit, will pay all expenses attending the formation 
and registration of the Company and the issue of its capital up to allotment, 

For dates and names of parties to contracts, see full prospectus. 

There are agr ts and arrang ts entered into in relation to, and providing 
for, the carrying on of the business and working of the quarries, and as to special 
allowances which, from their nature, it is undesirable to specify. There are also con- 
tracts as to the formation and subscription of capital of the Company and otherwise, 
to none of which the Company is a party, but which may be contracts within the 
meaning of Section 38 of the Companies Acts, 1867. Applicants for Shares shall be 
deemed to have had notice and to have waived any right to further particulars of all 
such contracts, and allotments will only be made on this condition. 

Applications should be made on the accompanying forms, and forwarded to the 
Company’s Bankers in London or any of their branches with the amount of the 


quarries in question also occupy a commanding position with regard to the railway deposit. Al 
and the roads.—I am, Gentiemen, your obedient servant, W. Boyp DAWKINs. It is intended to apply for a settlement and quotation on the London Stock 

The properties proposed to be acquired comprise quarries, or interest in quarries, to Exchange in due course. W 
the number of upwards of two hundred, belonging to Messrs. Dervilié and Company, Prospectuses, together with Forms of Application, can be obtained from the 
Fratelli Binelli di Leopoldo, Peitro Pelliccia, Pelliccia, Robson and Company, Ales- | Bankers of the Oompany, also from the Solicitors, Brokers, Auditors, and at the GI 


sandro Cattani, Luigi Sarteschi, Francesco Larghi and Francesco Landucci, Emilio 
Lazzoni, and nine large and well-maintained saw-mills, dwelling-house and warehouse 


offices of the Company. 
London, 20 April, 1899. 


BONANZA, 


LIMITED 


MANAGER’ 


S REPORT 


FoR THE MONTH OF FHEBRVUARY, 1899. 


MINE. | MILL—Continued. 98 
Number of feet driven tom, and sunk, of stopes 11 feet milled co ce 5498 tons. 
Ore and waste mined pt éé ++ 7,599 tons ¢ Ore left in Mill Bins oe oe ee oe oe oe oe oe ‘158 9 Fo 
Less waste sorted out=a7. 64 per 2,101 4, Smelted gold bullion .. 5,108°5 ozs. 
Equivalent in fine gold oe ee ee oe oe 45342°22 5, Fo 
Balance sent to mill .. ++5,498 tons. SANDS AND SLIMES WORKS. 
Percentage of South Reef mined .. per cent. In bullion a -2,937°5 
Main Reef Leader mined ee 445 Equivalent in fine gold oe 2,496" 
MILL. TOTAL YIELD. 


Stam ee 4° 
Running time ee ee os ee oe ee ++ 26°99 days. 


In fine gold from all sources oe oe ee ee ee +» 6,838°887 ozs. 
per ton milled 24°87 dwts. 


” ” ” 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


| 
On a basis i | 
a of 5,498 Tons Milled. £ ad £ «& 
EXPENDITURE. | By MILL GOLD: 
221 valued at .. +e 18,207 19 8 g 6 2°808 
rushing and Sorting ae aa “a ee 9 | 496°666 ozs. fine, valued at .. 10,486 0 1 18 1°728 
Millie oe ee ee oe oo 8 9 4 27160 | 
Cyaniding, Sands .. ee + 97910 4 3 6756 | £28,693 19 79 8 4536 
Head Office Expenses 4419 5 1°963 


6,300 18 6 £1 2 11042 
Extraordinary Expenditure .. as ee "50 19 It 6'595 
Developmen: 


REVENUE. 
Value. Value per Ton 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 


it Redemption ee in 1,718 2 6 6 3'000 | ™ ee ee ee oe 46 16 2 12¢ 
£8,170 011 19 8°637 Zess Redemption charged under workin ; 
Profit ee ‘oe oe oo ++ 20,523 18 9 3 14 7°899 cost ee oo oe oe 1,718 2 6 
4 428,693 19 8 54 4°536 | 4885 10 6 


FRANCIS SPENCER, 
Manager. 
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The Full Prospectus will be Aavetoet on Tuesday Next. 


4+. 


CANADA PETROLEUM COMPANY, 


- LIMITED. 


(Zncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1808.) 


CAPITAL - - - £300,000, 


In ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each. 


ISSUE OF 300,000 SHARES, 


Of which 100,000 Shares will be taken by the Vendors in part payment of the purchase consideration, —_ 
200,000 Shares are now offered for public subscription at par, payable as tollows :— 


2s. 6d. per Share on Application, 2s. 6d. per Share on Allotment, 5s. per Share one 
month after Allotment, 5s. per Share two months after Allotment, 
5s. per Share three months after Allotment. 


Directors. 
SIR W. H. BAILEY, J.P., Salford (Managing Director W. H. Bailey, Limited, and Director of the Manchester 4 
Ship Canal Company), Chairman. ' 
MALCOLM GUTHRIE, J.P., Liverpool (Director Liverpool United Gas Light Company, Limited). 
J. SPARKS DEWHURST, J.P. (Late of Huddersfield), Foxhall Park, Letterkenny, and London. 
ABRAHAM LORD, J.P., Tonge Mills, Middleton, Lancashire. 
WALTER G. BAGNALL, J.P., Manchester (Chairman Bagnall Oil Company, Limited). 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, 27 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. (Director of the Anglo-Russian Petroleum Co., 
Limited). 
JAMES FOLEY, Montreal and Gaspé, Canada (Managing Director Petroleum Oil Trust, Limited). 


Bankers. 
THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED, Princes Street, E.C., and Branches. 
THE MANCHESTER & LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, Spring Gardens, 
Manchester, and Branches. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF LANCASHIRE, LIMITED, Mosley Street, Manchester, and Branches. ‘ \ 


Solicitors. 

For the Company—VAUDREY & WILLETT, 1 St. James’s Square, Manchester. | 
Ver the Vendete { LUMLEY & LUMLEY, 15 Old Jewry Chambers, E.C., and 37 Conduit Street, London, W 
C. PRESTON-HILLARY, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. ‘ 


Brokers. } 
Lonpon :—JOHN PRUST & CO., 37 Throgmorton Street, E.C., and Stock Exchange. ' 
LiverPpoot :—MOCATTA & BROWNE, 17 Sweeting Street, 
MANCHESTER :—MEWBURN & BARKER, 13 Pall Mall, - 4 
Giascow :—MACNAIR, ALLAN, YOUNG & ROWAN, 27 St. Vincent Place, ,, 
Dusiin :—VICTOR W. MANLY, Stock Exchange Buildings, si 


Auditors. 
EDWIN GUTHRIE & Co., Manchester, London and New York, Chartered Accountants. 


Registered Offices. Manchester Offices. 
120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, LONDON, E.C. 4 CATHEDRAL ST., MANCHESTER. 


Secretary (fro zem.) 
W. CHAS. DUNCAN. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S SPRING LIST 


ROBESPIERRE AT THE LYCEUM. 


Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON beg to announce that they will 
publish shortly 


“ ROBESPIERRE,” 


being the Novel founded on M. Victorien Sardow’s Play, now 
being performed at the Lyceum Theatre by Sir Henry Irving. 

The Book has been Written by ANGE GALDEMAR, under the 
supervision of M. SARDOU himself. 


SARDOU’S ROBESPIERRE. Crown 8vo 6s. 
THE CYCLOPAZDIA OF HOME ARTS. Edited and compiled by Monrtacuge 


Marks. Crown 4to. cloth. With Hundreds of Illustrations, Models, and Practical Designs (including many large ones, full working size). Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Among the subjects dealt with are :—Drawing (Crayon Portraiture, Illustrating, tine” Ry, hy, &c.); PAINTING (Oil, Water Colours, Pastel, and 
Distemper, Miniatures and Il'umination); Fans, Tapestry, China, and Glass; MODEL CA ARVING, PYROGRAVURE, and LEATHER WORK 
METAL WORK (Repoussé, Bent Iron, &c.); Designing for the Art Trades (Wall soo Camten Silks, Tiles, Bookbinding, &c.) ; MISCELLANEOUS (Retouching 


Photographs, ‘‘ Grangerising,” Taxidermy, Restoring Damaged China, &c.). 
‘*The book meets a want...... is well and fully illustrated, and will be found of real practical value in the home.”—Literature. 


TUNISIA AND THE MODERN BARBARY PIRATES, with a Chapter on the 


Vilayet of Tripoli. By Herpert Vivian, M.A., Author of “ Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise,” &c. &c. With over 70 Illustrations. Demy 7" tay ypwes 15s. 
ati 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By T.C. Porter, M.A., of Eton College. Illustrated 


with nearly 50 Stereoscopic Views and other Drawings. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, price ros. 6d. 
Each copy is provided with a folding Stereoscope to enable the reader to obtain the full effect of the views. 
An Epition ve Lux is also issued, limited to 150 copies, on hand-made paper, half bound in art linen. Price 31s. 6d. net. 


Ready on May 3. 


THE VIBART AFFAIR. By G. Manvitte Fenn, Author of ‘“‘ The New Mistress,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROSALBA. By O ive Pratt Rayner, Author of ‘‘ The Typewriter Girl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A PAUPER MILLIONAIRE. By Austin Fryers. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Published. 


THE NEWSPAPER GIRL. By Mrs. C. N. Wittiamsoy, Author of “ Fortune’s Sport,” 


“A Woman in Grey,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE KNIGHT OF “KING’S GUARD.” By Ewan Martin. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


price 6s. 
Setuing romance of the time of Edward III. and the Black Prince, giving a vivid account of the England of that period, and the hero’s adventures during the wars in. 


France. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE “MEDEA.” By Atexanper Vaucuan. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


price 3s. 6d. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES, AND HOW TO PREVENT THEM. By Dr. 


AnpREW Wi (Isobel Handbooks, No. 8). Small crown Sve. 1s. 


THE NEWEST FICTION. 


(/n the press. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. a 
| rown 8vo. 6s. 
THE ARCHDEACON. Crown 8vo. 6s 
By Percy Wuire, Author of “ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” &c. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘“‘ The Baby’s Grandmother,” &c. 

“* Abounding in humour and ludicrous situations...... Is one of the most entertain- “A book worthy of the author of ‘ Mr. Smith."...... An excellent story.” —Standara. 
ing comedies of courtship we bave read for a long time.” —Specta | The Archdeacon’ is a book to read slowly, to think over, to enjoy, and, above 

r “ 
“The book is instinct with life.” - Clas Herald. i sok stu pane way ol See interest, treated at once with tenderness and 
“* A clever and amusing story racily told." —Western Morning News. ‘* This excellent story never flags for a single moment.”—Literary World. 


of “The Hispaniola Plate,” “ sf the Day of Adversity,” &c. Crown8vo. 6s. Cloth, price 6s. 
** A dozen thrilling stories are welded into one of th t entertai! book: 
we | HANDS IN THE DARKNESS. By Gorswortny. 
rown 8vo. rice 3s. 6d 


HELSTANE FORD. By ALLEN Upwarp, Auth 6 
Straw,” Bride’s Crown 8vo. “4 SPIES OF THE WIGHT. By Heapon Author of ‘*The 
Zone of Fire,” “Guilty Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


AT A WINTER’S FIRE. By Bernarp Cares, Author of 0 nd Veld. 


CALUMNIES. By E. M. Davy, Author of “A Prince of Como,” trated by E. F. Sherie. Price 3s. 6d [Second Edition. 
&e. Crown Bvo. | OVER SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES OF THIS BOOK HAVE BEEN 


A STRANGE EXECUTOR. By Bennerr Cot, Author of “My | ALREADY SOLD IN AMERICA. 
Churchwardens,” &c. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. _ DAVID HARUM. By Epwarp Noyes Westcort. Crown 8vo. 


TANDRA. By Anprew Quantock. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FORTUNE’S MY FOE. By J. Burton, Author | THE GOLDEN SCEPTRE. By G. II. THorNuILL. Crown 8vo. 


C, ARTHUR PEARSON “LIMITED, ‘Henrietta Street, W.C, 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Priuted for the Proprietors Bh SPOTTISWOODE & Co., 5} New-street Square, E.C., and Published nd FREDERICK DUNCAN WALKER, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street , Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 29 April, 1899, 
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